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The open road is calling! Desert 
¢= flowers... green hills and rain- 
washed trees... crisp Spring sunshine 
...clean, fresh, blossom-scented air, and 
the lure of distant beauty spots. Let 
nothing mar your fullest enjoyment of 
this western Spring outdoors. 


Driving pleasure depends upon motor 
performance...instant starting,econom- 
ical mileage, power and smoothness at 


all speeds. In emergency vehicles, human 
life depends upon these same factors. 


Texaco FIRE-CHIEF Gasoline exceeds 
highest United’States Government 
specifications for “emergency” fuel. 
It gives you“emergency performance” 
—plus added Tetraethyl Lead for extra 
smoothness — and the cost is the same 
as that of ordinary gasolines. 


For a sample of “emergency perform- 
ance,” and a happier outing, stop at the 
nearest Texaco FIRE-CHIEF pump be- 
fore starting on your next motor trip. 


THE TEXAS GOMPANY : A California Corporation 


LAUGH WITH ED WYNN, 6:30 PACIFIC TIME, TUESDAY NIGHTS, N.B.C 
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HIS YEAR—be comfortable! Ride 

smoothly! Ride swiftly, safely! 
Don’t let a small-car pocketbook keep 
you from enjoying a “big-car” ride. 

Every Plymouth model—no matter 
what the price—has Plymouth’s new in- 
dividual front wheel springing. 

There’s no axle to transfer shocks 
from one wheel to another. There’s no 
more of the jolting, jouncing, nose- 
bouncing “tramp” that a rough road 
used to develop in a low-priced car! 

And the big, husky 77-horsepower 
motor is cradled in Floating Power en- 
gine mountings. You get smoothness— 
because you have the only basic solution 
of engine vibration! 

Then look at the body—it’s of steel, 
reinforced with steel! Protection, at all 
times. Long life and quiet, too! All 
joints are permanently welded together. 


And try hydraulic brakes just once. 
Smooth, sure, positive stops every time! 
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Individual Springing, Floating Power... 
Safety-Steel Body and Hydraulic Brakes 


Brakes can never become unequalized 
... because the pressure must always 
be the same on all four wheels! 

Longer life from your brake linings, 
too—because pressure is equal. 

Yes, this new Plymouth has every- 





GOODBYE BOUNCING! Plymouth’s individ- 
ual Wheel Springing lets you forget the con- 
dition of the road. Each front wheel has its 
own individual spring. There is no front axle. 
That means a bumpless ride on any road. 
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Now—perfected ventilation—on all the 
De Luxe models—the whole front win- 
dow drops and the windshield opens. 


thing the American family wants. It has 
comfort. It has power. It has safety. And 
a glance at the picture shows it has style. 


See the new Plymouth—ride in it! 
Any Dodge, DeSoto or Chrysler dealer 
stands ready, any time, to give you a 
complete demonstration—without the 
slightest cost or obligation. Get in touch 
now with the dealer nearest to you. 
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--- AS THOUGH A 
GIANT HAND HAD 


Sucu will be your first-glimpse impression of 
this revolutionary, tuftless inner-spring mat- 
tress. All your life you've known mattresses 
as puffy, waffle-like things—their ticking and 
“insides” tied together with tightly drawn 
cords. . . . Because it was the only method 
mattress manufacturers have had. Today it 
is outmoded—old-fashioned—crude in com- 
parison with that used in the Perfect Sleeper. 


Perfect Sleeper smooth-surface construc- 
tion is patented—exclusive. No other mat- 
tress in all the world is like it! Instead of 
tufting, an inner layer of clean, white Java- 
nese sisal holds things in place. Its thousands 
of tiny “fingers” keep the deep, downy outer 
layers of choice cotton from shifting. Securely 
quilted to a stout casing, it permits a firm 
anchorage and free, unrestrained action for 


IT! 


the hundreds of electrically tempered life- 
time springs. . . . And into oblivion go more 
shortcomings than any other mattress 
improvement has ever before eliminated! 

Through demonstrating models, your de- 
partment, furniture or house-furnishings store 
will gladly show you why the Perfect Sleeper 
is by all odds the most comfortable and long- 
est-lasting mattress you've ever seen; why 
it is permanently shape-holding and easy to 
dress and keep sanitary; why the ticking 
can’t become loose, flabby or weakened in 
spots; why the springs can't lean, overlap 
or. pierce the padding. Investigate—today! 
Beautiful new damask pattern and colors. 
Pacific Coast price, $42.50. Sleeper Products, 
Incorporated, Daily News Bldg., Chicago. 
Factories in twenty-eight cities. 
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A SLEEPER PRODUCT 


PERFECT @ SLEEPER 


Other genuine Sleeper mattresses include: Good Night * Restal-Knight ¢ 
Onotuft * Wonder Mat. Prices to fit every purse. As low as $22.50. 
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No bunched-up padding. No 
tick-tearing cords. No dust- 
catching grooves. 


No ‘‘hills and valleys.’’ No 
sagging edges. No jumbled 


springs or inner friction. 





But a revolutionary new-type 
spring-filled mattressthat 
holds its shape. Stays cleaner. 
Wears longer. Supports your 
weight evenly — molds _ itself 
smoothly to every curve of your 
body like a fashioned glove! 


Perfect Sleeper is made and guar- 
anteed only by these reputable 
regional manufacturers licensed 
under three basic patent rights: 


EAST 


BOSTON, MASS. (East Cambridge), Enter- 
prise-Moakler Co., 155 Second Street, 
BUFFALO, N. Y., HandCraft Bedding Corp., 

800 Prospect Avenue. 
HARRISBURG, PA., Capital Bedding Co., 
14th and Howard Streets. 
i x ee PA., Herr Manufacturing Co., 
18 S. Christian Street. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., Arnold W. Becker Co., 
Inc., 780 ‘E. 138th Street. 
a HonorBilt Products, 
27 Catharine Street. 
PORTLAND. ME., Enterprise Mattress Co., 
, 45 Cross Street. 


CENTRAL 


CHICAGO, ILL., Stn & Hirsch Co., 1300 
W. Fulton Stree 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Adam Wuest, Inc., 
514 E. Pearl Street. 
DENVER, CeReRASS, Colorado Bedding 
Yo., Mississippi and S. Sherman Sts. 
Gordon-Chapman Com- 
Street. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., The J. C. Hirsch- 
man Company, 1201 'E. Maryland Street. 
LOUISVILLE, KY., Kentucky Sanitary Bed- 
ding Co., Inc., 147 North 4th Street. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., Marquardt Company, 
3020 W. Clarke Street. 
OMAHA, NEB., L. G. Doup Co., 1301 
Nicholas Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., National-Rose Spring and 
Mattress Co., 3 S. First Street. 
TOPEKA, KAN., McEntire Brothers. 


SOUTH 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., Alexandria Bedding 
Company, Maple and Tenth Ave., South. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Lehman- Brothers 
Spring Bed Co., Inc., 528 North 7th St. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Chattanooga Mat- 
tress Co., 426 Chestnut Street. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., National-Rose Spring 
and Mattress Co., 767 Kentucky Street. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Jamison Mattress Com- 
pany, 810 Eighth ‘Ave. » North. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF., aye a Fuetete 
Company, 1856 West 60th Str 

PHOENIX, ARIZ., Ingraham Mattress & Mfg. 
0., Inc., 6th and Grant Streets. 

PORTLAND, ont. Pettit ag al Ba Bed- 
ding Co., 2337 N. W. York Str 

SALT LAKE city, UTAH, Salt lake Mat- 
tress & Mfg. Co., 535 West Broadway. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Simon Mattress 
Manufacturing Co., 1777 Yosemite Ave. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Washington Furniture 
Manufacturing Co., 1964 Fourth Avenue 
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Sunset Gold 


HAVE you been playing with the idea of having a “‘nerv- 
ous breakdown’? You have been terribly tired, fa- 
tigued in body and spirit; you have been feeling that life 
has little to offer except petty difficulties and disappoint- 
ments; you are convinced that no one really appreciates 
what you do for him; in short, you are thoroughly fed up 
with yourself and everyone else, but mostly with everyone 
else. What shall you do—go ahead and have a “nervous 
breakdown” and really occupy the center of the stage that 
you have been coveting for some time, or what? 

Well, before you decide definitely to let yourself go to 
pieces, will you do one thing? Go outdoors to some sunny 
spot, alone, and just sit or lie in the sunshine for a whole 
hour. Don’t lecture yourself. Don’t think at all! Just wash 
out of your mind every disturbing idea, and let peace and 
sunshine fill your whole being. 

It doesn’t matter where you go to take this sunbath of 
the soul. It may be the edge of some quiet willow-bordered 
lake or tiny pond; either is better in this case than the ocean, 
which is too stimulating for our purpose. It may be the 
middle of a vast plain or desert, walled with misty blue dis- 
tant hills and carpeted with lake-like sheets of baby blue 
eyes or sunshiny “fields of gold.” It may be an orchard 
where almond blossoms like soft pink snowflakes drift down 
upon the greenest of grass. It may be the top of a mountain 
pass where you sink down in a fairy garden of tawny 
“johnny-jump-ups,” brodiaea, gilia and lupine, and look off 
across round green hills and flat green valleys to platinum- 
topped mountains beyond. 
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Sunset across Green Lake, Seattle 


Sitting there alone, with your mind full of nothing but 
the peace and sunshine of the moment, certain conclusions 
are bound to come to you. One, that a “nervous break- 
down” is a total waste of perfectly good time which might 
much better be spent in having fun! Another, that the only 
person who can actually change you for the better is your- 
self—and that any individual who is intelligent enough to 
recognize that he has certain bad habits of thought and 
action is intelligent enough to take steps to overcome them! 

How is that to be done, you ask? By substituting better 
habits, of course. This re-education of a personality is a 
long-drawn-out affair, and requires endless will power, but 
it can be accomplished. 

I am not speaking of persons who have organic mental 
defects, but of those who have minor functional disorders 
which, with encouragement, may easily grow so great as to 
wreck one’s life. The habit of feeling sorry for oneself, for 
example, is, I suspect, one of the commonest contributory 
causes of “nervous breakdowns.” And what an unattractive 
habit it is! Instead of exciting the sympathy of others, it 
provokes actual antipathy—which thereby causes more self- 
pity, and so the vicious circle goes rolling on and on. 


[* you are inclined to be a moody, introspective, self-cen- 

tered individual, don’t take pride in the fact, but start 
right now to do something about it. Don’t fight with your- 
self; try the peace cure first. Let the ultra-violet rays of the 
clear spring sunshine penetrate your mind and heart and 
soul, killing the ugly little germs of bitterness and self-pity. 
Adjust your living to include some time for real play, prefer- 
ably in the sunshiné—picnics, hikes, swimming, golf, what 
you will—and you will never need to worry about such 
things as “‘nervous breakdowns.”—G. A. C. 
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Ours 


is a Year Round 


Rock Garden 


WHEN it came to building our rock 
garden we had very definite ideas 
about it. We wanted one that would be 
attractive in winter as well as in summer. 
It must be placed in full view of the 
house where we could enjoy it to the ut- 
most, yet it must fit appropriately into 
the general plan of the garden. Since 
it was to be illuminated, the placing of 
lights was to be considered. Then, since 
our state of Washington is, in itself, one 
huge rock garden, we wanted to use a 
few native plant materials. 
With the help of the entire family and 
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most of our friends the rockery is now 
finished and I stand proudly by, ready 
to talk rock gardens on any and all occa- 
sions. I do not propose to pose as an au- 
thority on the subject, but what I have 
found out from experience may be of 
help to SUNSET readers. 

Having selected the site for your rock 
garden, the first thing is to get your 
rocks. Almost any rocks—except the 
freakishly colored ones—will do. We 
picked them up along the highway, in 
stony fields and along mountain streams, 
hauling them home in the car, using bur- 
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By 


J. Bert ForBes 
Puyallup, Washington 


lap to protect the floor and paint. Our 
friends joined in the hunt, bringing us 
souvenirs from their many vacation trips 
until we now have rocks from at least 
half the states in the union. One friend 
even stalked them by flashlight. 

In preparing the ground for the rock- 
ery spade it well and place the rocks 
within the spaded area, dropping them 
a foot or more to give a firm setting, with 


One view of our rockery showing the genera 
arrangement of our rocks and plantings 
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Our Year Round Rock Garden 


(Continued from page 7) 


a tendency to lean toward the center of 
the rockery. Make the outline irregular 
and keep the top line waving by using 
rocks of different heights. Do not use a 
tapeline, yardstick or any other measur- 
ing device for spacing, or you are likely 
to get it too exact. Trust your eyes. 
Make it look right and it will be right. 
After all you are the one most interested 
so if it suits you it will probably suit 
everyone else. 

For the soil pockets a mixture of one- 
half river sand and gravel and one-fourth 
peat moss and one-fourth loam well set- 
tled with water as you put it in will do 
very nicely. Most of the alpines are well 
equipped by nature to provide an ample 
root system, which they will do readily 
in this gravel mixture. This not only 
adds to their vitality but lessens the care 
they require in the hot, dry days of 
summer. 


Fertilizer and Drainage 


Do not use a fertilizer at first but wait 
until your plants show a need for it. 
The beauty of many choice alpines lies 
in their diminutive compactness and the 
object of a gardener is to retain this as 
far as possible. This is difficult at all 
times but extremely so if strong ferti- 
lizers are used. Probably the leaf mold 
and loam added from time to time for 
removals and losses will take care of the 
fertilizer problem for you. 

Drainage has far more importance in 
the construction of a rockery than it is 
usually accorded. Many of the choicer 
rock plants will not thrive, and not a 
few will die entirely, if the water from 
heavy winter rains does not drain away 
from their crowns immediately. The 
sand and gravel used in the filling mix- 
ture provides this sharp drainage. 

The size of your rockery is of course 
optional. Do not get it too large at the 









TILT STONES 
» INWARD TO 
7” GATHER RAIN 





start for you can enlarge it 
from time to time, you know. 
These are good proportions: 
length, sixteen feet brought by 
irregular lines to a rounded 
point on either end, width 
about seven feet at the widest 
point, the front elevation should 
vary from three to fourteen 
inches and the rear from three 
to thirty-six inches. There 
should be quite a steep slope 
toward the front from the 
highest point near the rear 
center with a more gradual 
slope toward either end. 

The photograph on page 7 
gives some idea of how one of 
our rockeries looks. The plant- 
ing in this one is rather unusual 
as it occupies a central position 
and must compete with the rest of the 
garden during the heavy flowering pe- 
riod as well as give us an evergreen 
beauty spot in winter. We think it suc- 
ceeds admirably in doing this and our 
opinion seems borne out by the expres- 
sions of approval of the many people 
who view it. With the exception of the 
large iris shown at the left, Iris pseuda- 
corus, very little change takes place in 
the general effect at any time of year. 


The Shrubbery 


I will describe how this rockery is 
planted, or better still, tell you how it 
would be planted now. Place Pinus 
mughus (Mugho Pine) near the back at 
the highest, widest point. A Crypto- 
meria compacta and Juniperus chinensis 
dividing the distance to either end will 
give you three points toward which to 
work. These three shrubs should be a 
little larger than the others but do not 
try to match them. Let yoursense of pro- 
portion be your guide. You need a line 
of small shrubs along the entire back to 
give a broken sky-line effect. 

With this start the planting depends 
largely upon the size and shape of the 





plants you have at hand. For this pack 
line Taxus baccata fastigiata (Irish Yew), 
Picea excelsa (Norway Spruce), Retin- 
ospora filifera aurea nana (Thread-like 
Cypress), R. plumosa aurea (Plumed 
Retinospora), and some of the smaller 
thuyas will give you a good effect. You 
might exercise your artistic ability on 
these. They come tinged with white or 
gold, some plume-like, drooping and 
graceful, others stiff and rugged. 

Heathers in various sizes will work in 
at random over the entire rockery. With- 
out hesitation I can vouch for Mediter- 
ranean Hybrid, winter blooming, laven- 
der-pink; Carnea, winter blooming, 
bright pink; and Golden, sprawling, 
pink foliage in winter; also Bell Heather 
in purple and white, summer blooming. 
All of the above like an acid soil so a lit- 
tle leaf mold or peat worked in around 
the roots when you plant them will be 
appreciated and give them a chance to 
change soil conditions for themselves. 
For a plant to droop over the edges, you 
will be pleased with “kinnikinnick” se- 
cured from a nursery or gathered from 
the wild. 

One or two small plants of Aucuba 
japonica (Japanese Laurel) with a few 
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small Azalea hexi (Firefly) which turns 
bronzy-red in winter time will give color 
variation. Now with a_ procumbent 
shrub or two, for end accents, you will 
be ready for the smaller things. Try a 
Juniperus Chinensts alba-verigata pros- 
trata on one end and a Juniperus cana- 
densis aurea on the other. By this time 
your rockery should look well filled, with 
here and there an ideal spot for some 
good alpine. You may find a place for a 
Cotoneaster Henryii which is not procum- 
bent, though low growing and evergreen. 
Around the front edge wherever the drop 
is not more than six inches plant Thymus 
serpyllum lanuginosus (Woolly Thyme). 
It grows fast and will give an aged ap- 
pearance to your work sooner than any- 
thing else. Thymus serpyllum album 
(White Thyme) and Thymus serpyllum 
coccineum (Red Thyme), both hardy, 
rock hugging creepers, are good and give 
variety. 

There are a few low growing, ever- 
green pentstemons, natives of the Pacific 
Northwest of which Pentstemon rupicola 
and Pentstemon Menziesi deserve special 
mention. Pentstemon rupicola is a real 
garden gem, for its usefulness is not at 
all confined to rock gardens and with its 
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mass of tiny blue-green, leathery leaves 
on creeping, woody stems it is a beauti- 
ful thing at all seasons. Its trumpet 
shaped pink or red flowers of startling 
size and beauty appear on short flower 
stalks in the spring and again in the fall. 
This added to its wonderful foliage easily 
places it well at the top of the list of all 
rock garden plants. Pentstemon Menziesi 
is quite variable and I cannot as highly 
endorse it for that reason, although the 
ones I have are perfect beauties. They 
have smaller leaves than Pentstemon 
rupicola and are of a lighter green color, 
more waxy and always look fresh. If I 
were sure you would be so fortunate as 
to get plants like mine I would give them 
the highest endorsement too. Both are 
fine things, however, and you cannot 
afford to pass them up. You will be de- 
lighted with two or three of each placed 
in conspicuous places. They are ever- 
green and do not grow rapidly. 


Among the Natives 


Another very choice Northwestern 
native is, Silene acaulis. It is compact, 
low growing, has a long blooming period 
and its tiny, pink, almost stemless, star 
shaped flowers endear it to all who see 
it. Synthyris reniformis (Spring Queen) 
planted well back under some of the 
larger conifers will give you many mo- 
ments of joy. It has beautiful dark 
green leaves with waved and scalloped 
edges, bears handsome three-inch spikes 
of pleasing blue as early as January and 
for several months following. It likes 
the shade and will be pleased with an 
extra helping of leaf mold when planted. 
A recently discovered, unnamed variety 
is better than Synthyris reniformis 
though I am not sure that it is available 
yet. If it should be, take it. 

There are two plants you should strive 
to get and they are the only two de- 
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Showing the plantings at rear of 
pool. Note that a feeling of height 
has been obtained by use of shrubs 


scribed in this article that are 
not evergreen. They both dis- 
appear entirely for long periods 
so should be planted where they 
may be marked with crossed 
wickets of galvanized wire and 
where they will not leave an un- 
sightly blank during their dor- 
mant period. Mertensia longi- 
flora or M. pulchella is the first, 
but do not confuse it with any 
other mertensia. It stands in 
the first rank, is unbelievably 
lovely, with its few big blue 
green basal leaves and two or 
three smaller stem leaves with 
huge clusters of pendant trump- 
ets of for-get-me-not blue. The 
buds show pink as do the early 
flowers. It is fussy, likes the 
shade and will test your skill 
but success will pay you well 
for your efforts. The other is 
Lewisia redeviva, named for Lewis of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition. It is 
not at all fussy though very peculiar. 
Give it full sun. At the junction of sev- 
eral clubby roots a crown of long fleshy, 
needle-like leaves will appear with the 
fall rains and in mild climates remain 
green all winter. If frozen down they 
will again appear in the spring to give 
place, as hot weather comes, to the fat 
gray or purple buds on two inch stems 
As the buds open the leaves entirely dis- 
appear leaving beautiful three inch 
water lily like blossoms of delicate waxy 
pink. The effect is startling and beau- 
tiful. I have seen more than thirty of 
these large flower buds on one plant. 


Other Choice Plants 


Daphne odora, the sweetest of all fra- 
grant shrubs with its glossy evergreen 
leaves edged with yellow, adds color and 
distinction to any planting. The flowers 
are clusters of light pink early in the 
spring. 

For carpeting the ground sedums are 
unexcelled. Sedum glaucum, with two- 
inch blue green foliage and S. lydium, 
with two-inch dark green foliage, red in 
winter, will combine nicely. Plant at 
will wherever places are found. Arenaria 
balearica, dark green, is also good while 
Saxifraga decipiens will give a lighter 
green mat. 

There are many other fine plants, 
some of which you will add as time goes 
on but the ones mentioned will give you 
a rockery of harmonious design that you 
can watch and enjoy every day of the 
year as each plant undergoes its seasonal 
changes in growth and color variation. 

Editor's Note: The drawings on this 
page are reproduced from “The Garden 
Note Book” by Alfred Putz. (Double- 
day Doran and Company, $1.50.) 
We recommend this practical manual. 
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This lovely blue pentstemon (P. laetus) ¢ 
: agate : “Tthuriel’s spear,” one of the many jinds its home in the Sierra altitudes Spring 

Blazing star (Mentzelia lindleyt), yellow brodiaeas. Its blossoms come in clusters 

flowers, red centers, thistle-like foliage 
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a) 
Les] 





Above: Pussy claws, so-called because of the Chinese houses (Collinsia bicolor) come in Call them pansies, johnny-jump-ups or The ; 
tight green curls which form the flowers—the pinks and lavenders. Note arrangement of what you will. By any name they are favor- know 
botanical name is Phacelia californica. flowers on stem, thus suggesting the name. ites of the viola family. Below: the popcorn (Dod 
Below, fairy lantern (Calochortus albus) Below: Velea hartwegii, of parsley family flower with gray-green stems; white blossoms cycla 
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Godetia commonly called ‘Farewell to 
Spring” bears pink, cup-like blooms 





One of the lily family—Calochortus venus- 
tus (Butterfly-mariposa). Many shades 


II 





In the fluffy dandelion no yellow bloom 
precedes the exquisite white pompon 


Your Western Wild Flowers? 


- CHAPPELL 





The purple lupine (Lupinus succulentus) is 
known to all. Below is the shooting star 
(Dodecatheon alpinum), first cousin to the 
cyclamen. Both are common to the West 








The pink mallow looks like a miniature hol- 
lyhock; its real name is Sidalcea diplosycy- 
pha. Below: Fritillaria lanceolata, checker 
lily of the fritillaria family—hard to find 
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The owl clover in all shades of rose ( figwort 


family), blooms over a long season. It is a 


bit coarse looking when compared with the 
dainty gilia below (Linanthus androsaceus) 
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A Colonial Cottage in 











New England and informal California 


a California Setting 
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AN excellent example of the New England cottage 

style adapted to a small, one-story house in Cali- 
fornia is shown on these pages. It is the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Breo Freeman, La Canada, Pasadena, and 
was planned by Mr: Freeman, a well-known architect 
of Southern California. 

The house is of twelve-inch clapboards painted white, 
in the Colonial tradition, with green shutters and green 
shingle roof. The brick of the chimney extends to 
include the front entrance door, thus affording a varia- 
tion in texture. A simple wrought iron railing encloses 
the brick terrace in front of the house. 

In the rear a second small brick terrace flush with the 
level of the lawn affords a secluded spot for outdoor 
living and dining. Elms, locusts, mulberries and other 
deciduous plant materials have been used near the 
house, to offer foliage harmonious with this type of 
New England architecture. 

The arrangement of rooms is excellent. Every room 
seems to open directly into a garden, thus bringing the 
garden into the house as is in keeping with the western 
tradition. Living room, dining room and master bed- 
room receive an abundance of light and sunshine, and 
a free circulation of air. Kitchen and laundry are con- 
veniently arranged. The closet space is commodious 
for the small family. In the living room the chimney 
piece is extended to one side to include a wood box in 
the wall, with door opening from the front, the resulting 
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The entrance is a happy combination of formal 
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BREO FREEMAN, Architect 


lack of symmetry giving a 
pleasant informal note. Col- 
onial furniture has been used 
throughout. 

One of the desirable fea- 
tures of this style is its low 
cost. Being of wood, the 
house is inexpensive to 
build, yet the effect is en- 
tirely charming. Such a 
house could be built to ad- 
vantage in practically any 
section of Sunset Land. 


—Marjorie Dobbins Kern. 


Editor's Note: Floor plans 
of this house are not avail- 
able through Sunset Maga- 
zine; it is shown here simply 
to offer you ideas and home 
building suggestions. We 
hope, however, that the 
photographs and descrip- 
tion will inspire many of you 
to consider the Colonial 
type of house and its right- 
ful place in the home archi- 
tecture of the West Coast. 
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The rear terrace, opening from the dining room, 
becomes a pleasant nook for living and dining 


Below: the living room, giving an indication of 
the type of furnishings used throughout the house 
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NEW SHRUBS 





By 


Sypney B. MitrcHELL 


FOR SUNSET GARDENS 


$3 late my enthusiasm for shrubs 
has greatly increased. It is not 
only that they are easy, not merely that 
I have become lazy, for I was always 
that and even esteem it for a virtue in a 
gardener that he be fond of contempla- 
tion. The terribly energetic gardener 
depresses me—but of that more next 
month when we consider patio planting. 
Rather has my growing preference for 
shrubs and trees come with a fuller reali- 
zation of their value as accents, back- 
grounds, materials to give green when 
the hillsides are brown and in some cases 
lovely fall color in berry or leaf in spring 
when the hills are turning green again. 


It is easily seen that shrubs do have 
some great advantages to a busy gar- 
dener like myself, who has not infre- 
quently to be away from his garden or, 
even if at home, to neglect the watering 
and cultivation which annuals and per- 
ennials demand for the best results, but 
which shrubs can get along without for 
weeks or even months. Shrubs, too, 
offer infinite variety, so, especially for 
those who know the commoner ones, it 
seems well now to write of some of the 
latest additions to my own garden, some 
so recent that I will have to wait a while 
for the best effects—one very good rea- 
son why one should garden with shrubs. 
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Because an alphabetical arrangement 
makes notes easier to refer to afterwards, 
I am following that order in my selec- 
tions of the new or rare, but if I had 
chosen rather to place first the one for 
which I dare predict the greatest popu- 
larity, Abelia floribunda would still have 
come first. It is a shrub of just the size 
adapted to smaller gardens, three feet 
high, has nice clean foliage, evergreen in 
my garden, and being from the moun- 
tainous regions of Mexico it withstood 
the unusual cold of last winter in the 
San Francisco Bay region. Its glory is 
its flowers, of characteristic tubular 
form but unlike the Abelia grandiflora 
these are of a glowing bright purple 
sometimes called Indian Lake. It 
blooms abundantly in late spring and 
again in late summer if the flowering 
branches are removed and it is well 
watered. What more can you ask, except 
to be led to it at once? Unfortunately 
stocks are still very small and narrowly 
distributed, but if you fail to find it now 
be sure to put it on your list of “Wants” 
which every adventurous gardener 
should keep. This is not a “new” shrub 
in the sense of being the result of recent 
introduction to gardens or hybridiza- 
tion, but it is a newcomer to the West. 
More available and hardier is its rela- 
tive, Abelia Schumannii, a Chinese 
species of a lovely shade of pink, some- 
what suggestive of a dwarfer Kolkwitzia 
amabilis, the Beauty Bush, and in all 
likelihood better adapted than that to 
California gardens, especially the drier, 
warmer ones. Like all the abelias it is 
of the easiest culture, flowers when quite 
young, will stand partial shade, prefer- 
ring that in very sunny sections and ap- 
preciating some summer water. 


Abutilons or Flowering Maples 


The abutilons or flowering maples— 
of course these are not really maples at 
all, though they have similarly shaped 
leaves—have long been in our gardens, 
but here are a couple of species, or wild 


The garden of Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Doyle, 

Riverside, California, awarded first prize in 

Class III (expert skill employed) in the 1933 
National Yard and Garden contest 
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At right, the garden of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 

Whaley, Spokane, Washington, awarded second 

prize (Class III) in the 1933 National Yard 
and Garden contest 


forms, I rarely find in California gardens. 
Abutilon megapotanicum, from Brazil, is 
a graceful, slender, evergreen shrub of 
about four feet in height, almost always 
spangled with bell-shaped red and yel- 
low flowers like little Chinese lanterns. 
With me it gets no special culture and is 
seemingly hardy. I suggest a hard prun- 
ing back in late winter before the new 
growth begins.  <Abutilon vitifolium, a 
small tree with, as its name indicates, 
vine-like leaves, is from Chile, where 
there are still plants our gardens need. 
Its large flat flowers, rather like a clem- 
atis, come in pure white or pale blue, 
according to variety and in early sum- 
mer even on small plants they are abun- 
dantly produced, while an older tree is 
perfectly lovely in flower. As this is 
grown in the warmer parts of England, 
of course it will be hardy in California 
and worth trying farther north. Just a 
word of some new garden hybrids with 
flattish “hibiscus” flowers. From seed 
I obtained from France but which I have 
just found offered in the United States, 
this early spring I raised three plants 
which flowered in November and were 
of nice apricot and orange shades, real 
additions to the flowering shrubs which 
like some shade, mine flowering nicely 
under some Japanese cherries. 


Do You Know This One? 


Cantua buxifolia, generally a rather 
raggy, sprawling evergreen in spite of its 
box-like foliage, still deserves considera- 
tion for the wonderful color effect of its 
long tubular trumpets of orange pink 
and magenta which drip from all over 
it in spring. You may not believe this 
is an attractive color combination, but 
just try what seems even wilder, orange 
and magenta, together and see how well 
they act as foils for each other. Cantua 


buxifolia likes a rather warm situation 
but no special soil conditions. After it 
is through flowering give it a good prun- 
ing and thereby much of its rather casual 
habit of growth can be eliminated. It is 
easily found at most of the good nurseries. 
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Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles at once 
suggests why grow in our gardens the 
wild lilacs of our chaparral. Some time 
I hope to urge the greater use of our na- 
tive shrubs, but this ceanothus doesn’t 
happen to be one of them. It is a decidu- 
ous hybrid, and as one parent is from 
the Atlantic coast the progeny are quite 
hardy all along the warmer Pacific coast. 
A group of these hybrids was raised by a 
French breeder and all have the com- 
mon characteristic of summer flowering, 
a very real asset to our gardens. There 
is a dark blue one, Indigo, which I wish 
I could find here, and an odd, rather 
dwarf, pink one called Marie Simon 
which I have, but the powder blue Gloire 
de Versailles is quite evidently the best 
of the lot, flowers profusely in summer 
and intermittently thereafter and is 
really desirable. As the flowers are pro- 
duced on the new growth these members 
of the family should be pruned back in 
late winter, nearly all of the wood of the 
previous season. No particular soil or 
situation is called for. (Cont'd on page 46 


Daphne cneorum as it grows in the rock garden 
of Mr. George Brehms, Seattle, Washington 
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My Way of 
Growing Asters 
A Western Garden Movie By Mrs. Harry Cowan, of Seattle 














1. One of my favorite summer 
flowers (among the annuals) is the 
China aster which I grow success- 
fully in my Seattle garden. I par- 
ticularly like the Sunshine variety 
but grow also the shaggy giants 
that have been popular for so 
many years. In my opinion, suc- 
cess with asters lies in keeping 
the plants growing vigorously. 


2. The first step is to buy 
good seed—from Sunset adver- 
tisers of course! A wilt-resistant 
strain is now available and should 
be used by all who have had 
trouble in growing this flower. 
By planting both early and late 
varieties, the flowering season 
will be prolonged. Order your 
seed now for April planting. 




















3. The last of February I de- 
cide where in the garden I shall 
set my aster plants and then 
prepare the place by covering it 
with a layer of well-rotted ma- 
nure. Spring rains will then 
carry the fertilizer into the 
ground. Asters do best in a rich, 
porous soil. Do not plant in the 
same place twice in succession. 


4. Before the seed arrives I pre- 
pare the seed flats. First a layer 
of gravel is placed in the bottom 
for drainage and the flat is then 
filled with rich loam, leaf mold 
and sand, sifted together. Some 
gardeners advise baking the soil 
but I have not found this method 
necessary. Provide a pane of 
glass for covering top of seed flat. 











PLANT 
FOOOo 



































5. I sow seed under glass in 
March or April. After thor- 
oughly watering the soil, let it 
drain for several hours. Then 
plant seed in rows, covering with 
about half an inch of soil. Press 
firmly. Keep the pane of glass 
over the top until plants are 
up, then remove during the day. 
Work to develop sturdy plants. 


6. While waiting for plants in 
seed box to develop I finish pre- 
paring their place in the garden 
by spading in the manure and 
working in plenty of wood ashes; 
commercial plant food also is 
often needed. The ashes fur- 
nish potash and lime which asters 
seem to require. After spading, 
work soil until well pulverized. 


7. In May when danger of frost 
is over, I transfer the plants to 
the open ground which has been 
watered and raked smooth in ad- 
vance. Set plants a foot apart, 
firming carefully. Locate aster 
bed in full sun—at least in Coastal 
regions. I plant in beds so that 
the plants support one another 
and give a good splash of color. 


8.. Asters have many enemies. 
Dust the plants thoroughly with 
nicotine dust and use an all-round 
garden spray regularly. Keep 
plants growing vigorously and if 
one of them develops yellows, 
pullit up immediately. Aphis are 
particularly bad and must not get 
a start. Wilt can be avoided by 
planting a wilt-resistant strain. 





























Ma 








9. Do not overlook the all-im- 
portant feature of cultivation. 
I use the hoe religiously and keep 
the ground loose at all times. Al- 
ways cultivate after watering. 
During extremely hot weather, it 
will be well to mulch the plants 
with peat moss to keep the roots 
cool, A manure mulch is too 
likely to harbor injurious insects. 








10. As plants come into bud, 
give them a good feeding of com- 
mercial plant food, applying it 
according to directions on the 
container. After applying plant 
food, water plant thoroughly so 
that fertilizer will be in solution. 
Avoid getting it on leaves or 
stems. Sensible use of plant food 
produces an abundance of bloom, 
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11. Over-watering of asters is 
likely to cause root rot. I thor- 
oughly irrigate my plants when- 
ever necessary and then depend 
upon cultivation rather than on 
daily sprinklings. A heavy stream 
of water will break down the 
blooms. Keep faded blossoms 
cut off and remove all dead or 
diseased leaves from the plants. 
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12. Asters are lovely as cut flow- 
ers. Cut blooms with long stems 
and plunge deep into cold water, 
removing all lower leaves that 
would be immersed. Then if you 
would get the greatest joy out of 
your bouquets, share them with 
others. By so doing your asters 
will have fulfilled all that can 
be expected of them. Try it! 
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Ruth Etting, assisted by Toastmaster, entertains a few of the Goldwyn girls in her new home. Left to right, Jane Hamilton, Ruth Etting, Toastmaster 
Hospitality Tray, Lucille Ball, Vivian Keefer, and Dolores Casey, who appear with Miss Etting in Eddie Cantor’s new picture, “Roman Scandals” 


CONGRATULATIONS, MISS ETTING, FOR ANOTHER 
TRIUMPH IN UNUSUAL ENTERTAINMENT 


catch the spirit, and join the merriment. 
And because of the exclusive Flexible 
Clock only the New Toastmaster can 
regulate the toasting and timing so 


Ciusver entertainer that she is, Ruth 
Etting was quick to introduce an en- 
tirely new smartness into her afternoon 
parties and informal occasions. 


Similar ‘‘discoveries’’ are being made 
by countless people everywhere, from 
Newport to Hollywood, as the Hospi- 


accurately that every golden slice pops 
up at just the right moment, without 
the slightest attention. 


And here’s something remarkable. 
While it imparts unmistakable ‘‘style’’ 
to your entertaining, a Toastmaster 
Hospitality Tray is easily within reach 
of the average budget. Prove this to 
your own satisfaction. 

See for yourself the many distinctive 
features which make this the Master 
of all toast-makers. Picture it on your 
breakfast table, meeting the morning 
meal’s exacting requirements with its 
Flexible Clock efficiency. To make all 
this yours is surprisingly easy. 


tality Tray vogue sweeps the country. 

It’s ‘‘just the thing’’ so many times 
when you want to get away from for- 
mality—from the time-worn ceremony 
of table-setting. 

Here, on one handsome chromium 
tray, is the complete service. Six crystal- 
clear glass dishes, with tempting spreads 
and relishes ready for use the instant 
Toastmaster pops up the richly-browned 
toast. And an ingenious knife-and-block 
for trimming and sizing. 

Guests help themselves—and enjoy it 
tremendously. Even the shy and listless 





“Here’s Hospitarity”’ 
—and you're welcome to it. 
A fascinating book of ideas 
and novel recipes which will 
help you plan an unusual 
party. Your copy is ready 
for mailing. Just write to 
Waters-Genter Co., Dept. 
3114, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Tue Toastmaster Hospitatiry TRay—The New Toastmaster with the Flexible Clock on 
a handsome chromium Tray, with six glass dishes for spreads and relishes, and aclever 
cutting block and knife for trimming toast. The Hospitality Tray complete with two- 
slice Toastmaster : $19.75; with one-slice Toastmaster : $15.25. The Hospitality Tray 
alone: $7.50. Toastmasters sold separately: One-slice — $11.50; Two-slice —$16.00 


A PRODUCT OF McGRAW ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Provincial as to background (of stained knotty pine) but thoroughly modern as to equipment is this all-electric kitchen 


Fourteen pages of household helpfulness 
designed particularly for the western home 


EpiITeED BY GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


AFE you a fuss-budget? You know 
what sort of person I mean. The 
woman who, every time she bakes a 
cake, fusses because the oven tempera- 
ture control of her range is not register- 
ing properly. (It never occurs to her to 
telephone the service department of the 
dealer from whom she bought the range, 
and have a man come out to check the 
temperature and make any needed ad- 
justment.) The woman who refuses to 
use the really excellent self-wringing 
mop or the electric mixer that her 
husband brings her, (“None of those 
things ever work very well,” she blandly 
states without trying the equipment; 
and so she goes on laboriously scrubbing 
the kitchen and bathroom and laundry 
linoleum on hands and knees, remarking 
every evening how tired she is and how 
she just can’t keep her hands in good 
condition because she has so much 
housework to do.) The woman who 
fusses at every meal about the squeak- 
ing hinges on the dining room door, yet 
never does she go so far as to get out 
the oil can and remove the squeak. 
Fuss-budgets! Most of us are guilty 
occasionally at least of fussing about 
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trifles that we could remedy with half 
the energy we spend in complaining 
about them. Sometimes the solution 
lies in calling for a service man from 
store or public utilities company; some- 
times it consists in presenting one’s 
husband with the hammer and a few 
nails at an opportune time—not when 
he has just settled himself in comfort 
to read the paper after dinner! More 
often than not, the real need is for a 
right-about-face in the mental attitude 
of the woman herself: re-education in 
attitude toward her work, cultivation of 
open-mindedness toward new equip- 
ment and new methods of working, plus 
firm self-discipline in the carrying out 
of her good resolutions. 

When you find yourself inclined to 
fret and fuss repeatedly about some little 
annoyance in your job of housekeeping, 
stop short and ask yourself, “Can I 
correct the cause?” If it can be cor- 
rected—and most annoyances can be 
eliminated without any great outlay of 
time or energy or money—go ahead and 
do it right now, without saying another 
word about it. If the condition cannot 
possibly be improved for the present, 
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then for goodness’ sake forget it, and 
direct your thought and energy—and 
conversation! — into more stimulating, 
interesting channels. 


Dp» you visit the Century of Prog- 
ress in Chicago last summer? 
Whether you did or not, you will be glad 
to have this note which Mrs. L. A. 
Kemp, a Sunset subscriber in Pasadena, 
thoughtfully sent us: 

“Especially interesting to me was the 
day I went to the Agricultural Building 
to see the food displays. The Livestock 
Department had an unusual feature. 
They had three 12-pound standing rib 
roasts cooked at different temperatures 
in uninsulated ovens. The one cooked 
at a constant 400-degree temperature 
had two pounds of drippings, and the 
meat looked dry. The second roast 
was seared at 500 degrees and finished 
at 300 degrees, resulting in one pound 
of drippings. The third roast, which 
was cooked constantly at 250 degrees, 
had but half a pound of drippings and 
the meat looked very juicy. I am eager 
to try cooking my roasts at a lower 
temperature.” So am I!—G. A. C. 
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More than 2,500,000 in use. 


¥ 











When you want an ap- 
pliance that will save 
you the greatest 
amount of work... 
when you want beauty 
. dependability ... 
low cost of operation, 
and the most you can 
get for your dollar... 
look for the stamp of 
greatness... the 
APEX trademark. 


.. greatness, because 
though APEX quality 
will never be sacri- 
ficed to price, you can 
always find an APEX 
appliance at a price 
you can afford. 

.. greatness, because 


APEX is the only man- 
ufacturer building 
complete lines of vacu- 
um cleaners, washers, 
ironers, and refrigera- 
tors! 


.. greatness, because 
of 20 years of manu- 
facture and the satis- 
faction of 2'/2 million 
users. 


When you purchase a 
vacuum cleaner, wash- 
er, ironer, or refriger- 
ator your own satisfac- 
tion will be assured if 
the appliance bears 
the name APEX. 
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CLEANER 


APEX CLEANERS ... FROM 15.95 to 49.50 


I9 








WASHER 


FROM 49.85 to 169.50 





APEX WASHERS ... 





APEX IRONERS ... FROM 64.50 to 99.50 








REFRIGERATOR 


APEX REFRIGERATORS . . FROM 109.50 to 199.50 








For name of nearest dealer write 
APEX-ROTAREX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiary of the 
APEX ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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|Our Favorite Grilled Dinner 
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Pour sybup over the sweet potatoes ~ 











TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 














Our Favorite Grilled Dinner 
(Illustrated on these pages) 

: —_ _— PRETTY AND GOOD 
4 strips - nono ; Lettuce Salad with Freach Dressing 
4 slices of canned pineapple ur Fa inner 
2 large ae potatoes, boiled and cut in halves sy ns ae 

lengthwise ; 
2 large white potatoes, boiled and cut in halves 

lengthwise 
2 large tomatoes, cut in halves crosswise (Do not peel) 
Prepared mustard 
Brown sugar or maple syrup Salt and pepper 


Use the broiling pan and rack for this attractive meal, which is ever so much 
fun to prepare. Preheat the broiling oven very hot. Brush the lamb chops with 
prepared mustard, and sear them on both sides under the broiling burner. Re- 
move from the oven, and arrange around the chops the other materials. Over the 
sweet potatoes pour a little maple syrup or brown sugar syrup; sprinkle all the 
rest with salt and pepper. Return pan to broiling oven, placing it about two 
inches below the burner, and finish cooking at moderate heat for 20 minutes, 
basting once or twice with the gravy in the pan. It is not usually necessary to turn 
the foods, with the exception of the chops, sausages, and bacon. If the bacon 
cooks too quickly for the other materials, simply remove it and keep it in a warm 
place until serving time. It is easiest and prettiest to serve the plates in the 
kitchen for this dinner.—Mrs. D. P., Yakima, Washington. 


Macaroon Tarts 


Cover inverted patty tins with a flaky pastry, prick with a fork, and bake in a 
hot oven (450 degrees) 10 to 12 minutes. Let cool, then put a spoonful of jelly in 
each one. 

While the pastry is baking and cooling, prepare the macaroon filling as follows: 
Beat 2 egg yolks slightly, add 14 cupful of sugar, and beat until light and lemon- 
colored. Add 6 macaroons which have been crumbled fine, the juice and grated 
rind of 1 lemon, and 1 tablespoonful of melted butter. Beat the egg whites stiff, 
fold into the yolks, and pile the mixture into the jelly-lined pastry shells. Put 
into a moderate oven (350 degrees) to bake until the filling is nicely browned— 
usually about 20 to 30 minutes.—M. J. P., Palo Alto, California. 


Crab Cocktail Salad 


Although most of my cook book is made up of 
SuNsET recipes, I find you have not included this 





A PARTY DINNER 
*Crab Cocktail Salad 











trusted standby of mine, which is one of the most | Baked Ham Baked Oranges 
beautiful and appetizing cocktails I have had. shor inane — 
The amounts of materials can be easily estimated Betsy-Retsies Apricot Jam 
3 : Macaroon Tarts Coffee 

according to the number you are serving. 

1 or more large grapefruit Mayonnaise 

Crab (fresh shelled) Hard-cooked eggs 

American cheese, grated Shredded lettuce 

Chili sauce ; Minced parsley 


Peel the grapefruit, using a knife and cutting away all the white membrane 
covering the flesh; then, still using the knife, separate the sections from the 
membrane that divides them. Arrange shredded lettuce on individual salad 
plates; place two sections of grapefruit on the lettuce, and arrange pieces of crab- 
meat in the center. Top with a paste made by blending grated cheese, chili sauce, 
and mayonnaise to suit taste, adding other seasonings if desired. Over all sprinkle 
hard-cooked egg which has been put through a strainer. (The whites and yolks 
may be put through separately or together, as desired.) Garnish with minced 
parsley. At the side of the plate place a small circle of bread which has been 
toasted, then spread with a paste made by combining chopped ripe olives, chopped 
bread-and-butter pickles, and mayonnaise, and seasoning well.—I. D. S., Tacoma, 
Washington. 
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U. §& PATENT OFFICE 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 1s paid for every recipe published. Address 
The Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Tuna Tempter 











1 No. % can of white mes diced GOOD ANY DAY 

14 a bell pepper, choppe 5 Tempter 
Pimiento and mushrooms if desired Buttered Pr th Hard Rolls 
1 large package of potato chips, rolled fairly fine ae Pie 

1 cupful of medium white sauce si 





Mix the ingredients; the potato chips will furnish enough salt. Put into a 
buttered baking dish and bake half an hour in a moderate oven (375 degrees), or 
until nicely browned. This is a delightful main dish for dinner on a warm day— 
not too heavy, yet satisfying and certainly delicious—Mrs. A. W., Santa Ana, 
California. 


Snow-Gold Salad 
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1 large orange 1 tablespoonful of vinegar 

1 medium-sized parsnip, uncooked 1% teaspoonfuls of sugar 

1 medium-sized tart apple Y teaspoonful of salt 

6 crisp inner leaves of lettuce 4% teaspoonful of mustard 

Dressing: } Few grains of cayenne 

2 tablespoonfuls of salad oil 

Pare the orange, using a knife, and cutting away FOR A SUNDAY IN SPRING 

all the white membrane that covers it. Cut the Goines 
flesh into 1/3 inch cubes. Pare the parsnip and the Stic ee Rice 
apple, and shred both, using the smallest size A Ap ty 
shredder. Mix together with the orange very Lemon Chiffon Pie Coffee 











lightly, using a silver fork, and being very careful 
not to break and mash the shreds. Chill. Into a 
small mayonnaise jar put the ingredients for the 
dressing, adding whatever orange juice escaped in the process of dicing. Shake 
vigorously. Chill. Just before serving, shake again, pour the dressing over the 
salad, and pile on the crisp lettuce leaves. Serves six.—Mrs. J. McB., San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


Mashed Potato-Rutabaga Combination 





4 medium-sized potatoes 

1 large rutabaga ; A HEARTY DUGHER 

Butter, salt and pepper to suit taste Tomato Jelly Salad 
) v= s Salted Crackers _ Celery 
Prepare the vegetables as usual for boiling, peeling Swiss Steak Spinach 

: . : *Mashed Potato- 

and cutting the rutabaga small so that it will cook Rutabaga Combination 
as quickly as possible. Cook separately until very a= ee 
tender. (The rutabaga will take longer.) Drain, Coffee 











and put both vegetables together in one kettle or 
into a hot mixing bowl, and mash well with the 
potato masher. Add butter, salt and pepper to suit taste, and a little hot milk 
if it is needed to make the consistency right. Serve at once. This combination 
is appreciated on my dinner table.—Mrs. T. H., Gallup, New Mexico. 


Green Split Pea Soup 














lhis soup is very nutritious and is popular with AN EXCELLENT LIGHT 
everyone who tries it. Be sure to use green split |° LUNCHEON 
peas in it, as they have a totally different flavor +Green Split Pea Soup 
P zs Toasted Crackers or Buttered Toast 

from the usual yellow peas. These proportions "Sct Galan — 
make about three bowls of soup: 

1 cupful of green split peas 2 or more cupfuls of water 

1 small onion, chopped Salt to taste 


A handful of chopped celery or celery leaves, or _—_1 tablespoonful of butter 
¥ teaspoonful of celery salt 

Cook the peas, onion, and celery in a double boiler or heavy saucepan until the 
mixture forms a smooth puree, using enough water to make the desired con- 
sistency. (It should be rather thick.) A short time before serving, add salt to 
taste, and the butter. If a double boiler is used the soup must cook two or three 
hours, but the flavor is better than when it is cooked quickly over direct heat.— 
Mrs. B. H. S., Tonasket, Washington. 
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[Your guesks will appreciate your cleverng} 
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One of the tables of the 
Twentieth Century Club of 
Berkeley, set for the spring 
luncheon described below 





By 


HELEN 
BELL 
GRADY 


How One Western Club 
Manages Its Luncheons 


| your study or bridge club or church 
society habitually runs in the red, 
why don’t you install a commissary 
chairman? 

That is what the Twentieth Century 
Club of Berkeley, California, did nearly 
two years ago and found that the plan 
was both practical and profitable. 

Jumping the gun on the NRA, this 
organization has applied the scientific 
principle of budgeting and careful plan- 
ning to the problem of providing ‘‘the 
mosta of the besta” at the club lunch- 
eons. The result is that women are get- 
ting better menus for less cost and the 
club is realizing a small profit besides 
through its system of centralized buying. 

The New Deal came about when the 
members discarded the method of hay- 
ing each of the hostesses for the nine 
months of the club calendar responsible 
for the buying of food and the planning 
of the menus for the luncheon and the 
tea under her direction. Now one person 
is responsible for all this. She buys the 
food, keeps account of the costs, works 
with the hostess—who offers suggestions 
for menus if she wishes—and plans the 
luncheon from the standpoint of cost 
and a well balanced meal. The same 
scheme holds true for the monthly tea. 

Good organization is responsible for 
the carrying out of the plan by the mem- 
bers. Each hostess, serving for one 
month, and appointed by the president 
at the beginning of the club year, has 
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a group of approximately 30 women 
working with her. A telephone chairman 
for each section is responsible for the 
reservations for affairs during that month. 

On the morning of the day of the 
luncheon, the hostess and her committee 
arrive at the club about 10 o’clock to set 
the tables and arrange the decorations. 
Flowers and greens are always supplied 





SPRING LUNCHEON MENU 
Creamed Chicken and Mushrooms 


with Pimientos and Green 
Peppers, in Patty Rings 
Salad of Canned Pears Colored Green, 
with Avocados, Grapefruit Sec- 
tions, Mandarin Orangesand 
Cream Cheese Dressing 
Celery stuffed with Roquefort Cheese 
Rolls Currant Jelly 
Salted Nuts 
Strawberry Sherbet with a Rosette 
of Whipped Cream 
Orange Sunshine Cake 
Cream Mints Coffee 











from the members’ gardens. These 
women also assist in arranging the salads 
on the plates, and if help is needed in 
cutting cakes or pies or putting whipped 
cream on puddings, they do this. All 
the serving is done by them. 

Imagine being a shopper for a family 
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of 200. Yet that is exactly what the 
commissary chairman has to do for this 
Berkeley club. She is the clever person 
who combines the talents of a good shop- 
per, a good manager and a good cook. 
There are women in every organization 
whose abilities along these lines are 
recognized, so why not widen their 
sphere by making a place for them under 
the New Deal which your club is con- 
sidering? 

Out of a haphazard plan where many 
women were buying food and planning 
menus has come a well ordered proced- 
ure. Formerly there was a duplication 
of menus when one hostess, forgetting 
what another had, planned her favorite 
luncheon which had been someone else’s, 
too. Now allthis is avoided. Then there 
was the matter of a balanced budget 
which never seemed to come out just 
right. Today the commissary director 
watches pennies so closely that it has 
become a hobby with her, and she says 
that the planning of menus and the buy- 
ing of food to the best possible advan- 
tage is really fun. 

Good shopper that she is, the chair- 
man of this department often does her 
buying for fresh vegetables direct from 
the commission house. Where there are 
specials on staples at the stores, she 
stocks the club cupboard just as she 
would her own. 

In the club larder all the necessary 
sauces and (Continued on page 24 
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Cut To 


‘Al’ MEALS 


a HRIFTY”’... because from this 


one inexpensive package you 
can make not only delicious biscuits 
with one cup of water and two 
minutes’ time... but feathery dump- 
lings, meat pie crusts, cobblers, short- 
cakes, nut bread...even doughnuts! 


And what a short-cut this blue- 
and-yellow package is! All ingre- 
dients are already measured and 
mixed for you! And double-tested, 
too, in Globe Mills’ own kitchens. 
No wonder all good grocers 
feature Globe “‘A1”’ Biscuit Flour! 


GLOBE GRAIN AND MILLING COMPANY 


A California Industry serving California Housewives 
through California Grocers for over forty years. 


LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 


GLOBE ‘Al’ PRODUCTS MAKE ‘Al’ COOKS 


SACRAMENTO - SAN DIEGO - COLTON - 
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TWO DOZEN ANSWERS 
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THAT'S THE 


“SUNSET SPECIAL’ 
WE HAVE READY FOR 
YOU THIS MONTH 








9900000000000000000 


In this multigraphed leaflet of 
smartly simple menus, and the illus- 
trated booklet of 35 grand recipes, 
you'll find the solution to your par- 
ticular party menu worry. Whether 
it’s what to plan for afternoon or 
evening bridge refreshments or for a 
‘ladies’ luncheon,” here’s the answer! 
Naturally, you'll find California 
Prunes featured prominently in these 
menus and recipes. And why 

not? It’s smart to serve this 
delicious western-grown 

fruit in all sorts of ways, 

from the simplest of salads 

to the most elaborate of des- 

serts. (“Festive Prune Cake” 

shown below with its spe- 

cial menu, is a good ex- 
ample.) There are clever 

ideas for decorations and 

favors, too — how to make 

these funny little penguins 

out of California Prunes 

and marshmallows, for in- 
stance. Altogether, you'll 
like the book and the party 
plans and you'll use them 
constantly. 





AFTER THE AFTERNOON GAME 


Emerald Pear Salad with Cheese 
and Nut Balls 
Anchovy Sticks Green Olives 
Festive Prune Cake Coffee 
Green and White Mint Patties 
Salted Almonds 


CLIP OR COPY— MAIL TODAY 


United Prune Growers of California 

Dept. 3-S-4, 343 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Please send me, free, a copy of the recipe booklet, 

“Prunes for Epicures,” and the ‘‘Sunset Special” 

Club and Party Menus. 


Name 


City 





Address _ 





State 
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Managing Club Luncheons 


(Continued from page 22) 


seasonings are kept on hand and 
such staple goods as you would find 
in any good housekeeper’s kitchen. 
Supplies of tea, coffee, lump sugar, cases 
of canned fruits and vegetables, pur- 
chased at sales, and large cartons of 
gelatine, secured when they were marked 
down, are to be found here. 

The commissary head is able to plan 
on quantities for a Tuesday luncheon 
because reservations are in by Saturday 
noon. If there is to be a pudding or a 
gelatine salad, this can be made on Mon- 
day and stored in the ice box. On Tues- 
day morning the main dish is cooked for 
the two-course luncheon. Assisting in 
the preparation of the meal is the per- 
manent helper, employed by the club, 
and two co-workers who are hired only 
for the day of the affair. The budget 
provides approximately $8 for this ser- 
vice which also includes the laundering 
of the tea towels. 

The luncheon menu always includes 
a hot dish, salad, bread in some form, 
a hot drink and dessert. In all her bud- 
geting, the chairman has discovered that 
for the dessert, approximately 5 cents is 
allotted. One cent each is allowed for 
rolls of the Parker House type. The 
main dish varies in cost. If the club 
needs to economize to balance its food 
budget, then less is spent, but if a more 
elaborate menu for a special occasion is 
desired, then the cost runs higher. 

One important thing to remember in 
centralized buying is that the larger the 
crowd, the more money there is to work 
with and the better the food as a result. 
Under this plan, the club cut its regular 
luncheon price of 50 cents to 36 
cents (this includes the one cent Cali- 
fornia tax). During the first year of 
centralized buying enough money was 
made from the 50-cent luncheons to pay 
for the refreshments at the monthly teas 
and to purchase a large refrigerator for 
the club kitchen. The installation of 
special wire racks in the ice box made 
possible storage space for gelatine salads 
or puddings for 200 guests. 


For the Spring Luncheon 


A typical 50-cent luncheon of the spe- 
cial type such as the one served at the 
annual spring luncheon includes as its 
main dish creamed chicken and mush- 
rooms with pimientos and green peppers 
in hollow patty rings. To avoid too 
much starch in the menu the commissary 
chairman has the rings made without a 
base. The salad features canned pears 
colored green by soaking over night in 
their own juice with vegetable coloring 
added. Avocados, grapefruit sections 
and mandarin oranges add a delightful 
color note. A dressing made of Phila- 
delphia cream cheese and whipped cream 
is used. Celery stuffed with Roquefort 
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cheese thinned with cream, rolls, salted 
nuts and currant jelly make the lunch- 
eon seem like a real party. For dessert, 
there is strawberry sherbet with a ros- 
ette of whipped cream, orange sunshine 
cake, cream mints and coffee. 

Decorations consist of lovely spring 
flowers in the long narrow galvanized 
iron containers which the club has for 
its tables. White shelf paper is arranged 
around the outside in pleats to resemble 
a holder for an old-fashioned bouquet. 
A small mesh wire netting fitted inside 
the containers serves as a perfect flower 
holder. 


Indoor Picnics Are Popular 


A picnic indoors was one unusually 
successful luncheon menu. The tables 
were gay with red geraniums stuck in 
painted flower pots filled with sand. The 
salad, consisting of half of a tomato 
sliced across with a half deviled egg 
stuck with tooth picks on top, carried 
out the color scheme on the luncheon 
plate. There was a finger roll stuffed 
with chicken salad, potato chips, bread 
and butter pickles, stuffed olives, celery, 
coffee and for dessert individual tubs of 
ice cream, and ice box cookies. For this 
party, potato chips were purchased 
wholesale in 3!4-pound tins. The 
Roquefort cheese spread was also ob- 
tained in wholesale lots from a nation- 
ally known cheese manufacturer and 
then thinned with cream. 

For refreshments at a tea, a sure “hit” 
is devil’s food ice cream sandwich. Pur- 
chase cake sheets of frosted devil’s food 
cake. Cut these into pieces to fit a half 
slice of an ice cream brick. Slit the cake 
in half, insert the ice cream and serve 
with coffee or tea. 

Favorite desserts at the Twentieth 
Century Club are gingerbread with apple 
sauce and whipped cream, gelatine but- 
terscotch pudding, lemon snow pudding 
and sour cream raisin pie. The members 
also like luncheons where individual 
meat pies are served and where the salad 
consists of a gelatine and Philadelphia 
cream cheese mixture. 

Among the interesting  short-cuts 
worked out at the Berkeley club is one 
that has to do with the serving of roast 
turkey at holiday luncheons. To avoid 
delay caused by carving just before the 
luncheon is served, the bird is cooked 
the day before. Each serving, consisting 
of a piece of dark and one of light meat 
with dressing, is wrapped in heavy waxed 
paper to resemble a tamale, with the 
ends tightly rolled. These are stored in 
the refrigerator over night and heated 
in roasters just before serving the next 
day. All that has to be done before 
putting each portion on the plate is to 
open one end and slide out the food! 

(Continued on Page 30 
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Don’t you think you were carried away 
somewhat when you drew this picture? 


ye understand your enthusi- 
asm, Mr. Fox. But—all we 
really wanted tosay is this: A lotof 
people who are listless, logy, who 
‘don’t know what's the matter 
with them”’ are suffering just from 
a sluggish intestine—often caused 
by lack of bulk in the diet. And 
often things perk up surprisingly 
when this trouble is corrected. 
We'd like to have these people 
try Post’s 40% Bran Flakes With 
Other Parts Of Wheat. It’s as 
fine-tasting a cereal as ever you 
ate. Many people say the finest 








. SO crisp; such a wonderful 
nut-like flavor! 

And it contains bran for that 
bulk we mentioned—bulk every- 
one needs to keep food wastes 
moving normally along the in- 
testinal tract. To help keep you 
regular—and fit. 

Since you'll find Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes a perfectly swell cereal 
anyhow, why not eat it regularly 
for awhile? It may do you a lot of 
good, too. Your grocer has it— 
and it costs little. It is a product 
of General Foods. ©G. F. Corp., 1934 
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“= LOOK! 
She’s all ears for 


RICE KRISPIES 





Watcu children when Kellogg’s 
Rice Krispies are served. Eagerly 
they listen to them snap, crackle 
and pop in milk or cream. 

Rice Krispies are easy to serve. 
So nourishing. Easy to digest. Fine 
for the children’s evening meal 
because they invite restful sleep. 

Rice Krispies are always oven- 
fresh. Sealed in a WAXTITE bag. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
Quality guaranteed. 
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There’s a difference between 


FLAVOR and SEASONING 


Says Bertua E. SHAPLEIGH 


"T RUE statements bear repeating; 
so I say again that food to be at its 
best must have flavor. Some uncooked 
food materials are rich in natural flavor 
and do not need the application of heat 
to bring out the flavor; others must be 
cooked to make such materials digestible 
and palatable. The cooking, if not done 
in the right way, may spoil the flavor; 
too strong an oven heat, or too long 
cooking can ruin the delicate flavor in 
some meats. Too rapid boiling of the 
water in which vegetables and meat are 
cooked will destroy the flavor in such, 
and too much water will waste valuable 
flavor, especially if the water is thrown 
away. So many vegetables are spoiled 
by too long cooking, and rendered taste- 
less. ‘Flavor is the soul of food’’—let 
us be careful and not kill the soul. 
What is the difference between “‘fla- 
vor” and “seasoning”? Flavor is that 
which is in foodstuffs and must be de- 
veloped by ripening or cooking. Sea- 


| soning is that which is added to make up 


for lack of natural flavor, or to call out 
the flavor already in the material. 
A few grains of salt added to fresh 


| fruits bring out the flavor in such fruits; 
| when making fruit cup always add a few 


grains of salt. Right here I am remem- 
bering what Miss Fannie Farmer used 


| to say about salt when asked why she 


did not mention the “few grains” in her 
recipes; “I do not say anything about 
them, because some people would put 
in a handful, and spoil the dish.” It 
is just that discriminating use of condi- 
ments which is so important. The old 
saying, “If a little is good, more is bet- 
ter,” does not apply to seasoning; a little 
may be good, but more too often spoils 
the dish. 


Just now when once more we can use 


| wines, liquors, and liqueurs, a word of 


| warning is not amiss. 
| driven off during cooking, and the flavor 
| alone remains, which is what we desire— 
| not the alcohol. 
| sherry or any alcoholic flavoring added 


| soning. 


| separation of cream and sherry). 


The alcohol is 


A large amount of 


at the moment of serving is not good sea- 
To illustrate:-—A Newburgh 
Sauce is characterized by sherry flavor- 
ing, but the lobster, crab, or whatever 
material is used with the Sauce should be 
soaked in the wine for an hour or more, 
and then cooked in the sauce. And may 
I call your attention to the fact that a 
‘“‘Newburgh Sauce” is one made with 
egg yolks and cream and flavored with 
sherry? The fish, say lobster, is soaked 
in the sherry, then cooked in butter, with 
a little flour sprinkled over (to prevent 
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egg yolks are mixed with cream, and 
then added to fish, and cooked, without 
boiling, until the sauce thickens; a little 
salt and cayenne are added, and the dish 
is ready to serve. 

The wonderful ‘‘Filet de Sole au Vin,” 
for which the French are noted, is made 
by cooking the filets of fish in white 
wine; when the fish is cooked, a sauce is 
made, and the wine remaining in the pan 
after the fish is removed is strained into 
the sauce. Of course, the wine or liquor 
flavoring is added uncooked; do not use 
too much. Lemon juice, as well as a few 
grains of salt, is needed to bring out the 
full flavor. 

Orange juice is a valuable addition to 
strawberries. French cooks combine 
fruit flavors, and use cordials to add to 
the flavor of berries; a few drops of 
Kirsch, the cordial with the flavor of 
bitter almond, sprinkled over a bowl of 
berries will do subtle things to their 
flavor. 

The rind of lemon or orange scalded 
with the milk for making custard, gives 
a delightful flavor, and when cold, a few 
drops of vanilla added to custard will 
give a “nectar” flavor. 

Try a suspicion of cinnamon on glazed 
sweet potatoes; a few gratings of nutmeg 
is a delicate flavor for some sauces. A 
Swedish cook I know always puts a little 
cinnamon in a cream of rice soup, but 
there is so little of the spice used, one 
wonders what it is that gives such an 
unusual flavor. 

There is no other vegetable seasoning 
used as often as the onion and its rela- 
tives, such as garlic, shallots, leeks and 
chives. Many object to garlic (than 
which there is no better seasoning for 
some dishes) but it must be used judi- 
ciously. Try pouring boiling water over 
the peeled cloves of garlic, and allowing 
the water to remain a few minutes; re- 
move garlic and chop fine. For salads, 
a piece of cut garlic rubbed over the bowl 
in which the salad is mixed, is sufficient 
to give a flavor. Or put a piece of garlic 
in a cube of bread, and place the bread 
in the bottom of the salad bowl. To 
season French or mayonnaise dressings, 
a delicate flavor is obtained by using 
vinegar scalded with garlic and herbs. 
Cover the sauce pan, and let the mixture 
steep. Pour vinegar from seasonings, 
cool, and use in making the dressings. 

Shallots, the small French onions, are 
less strong than garlic, but have a de- 
cided and pleasing flavor. Leeks are 
those large white stalks running into 
green leaves, and are old in history. The 
Bible tells us that the Children of Israel 
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cried out in the wilderness that they re- 
membered the leeks and the onions KEEP FIGURES 
which they did eat in Egypt! One of the 
~‘ oldest recorded soups comes from Scot- 
Pf land, dating back to the 12th Century— 
“Cockaleekie.” The chef always demands 
a small bunch of leeks for his soup kettle. 
In the use of herbs, great care must 
be taken that the flavor is not too strong, Ww ! T H 
especially that of any one herb, when 
and several are used. Certain dishes are MARVE LO US N FW 
out characterized by some one herb, as for 
ttle instance the delicious Sauce Bernaise in 
ish which tarragon is the flavor, obtained B N c x GY FO 0 D 
by the use of fresh tarragon leaves. I 








ite 
| give a delightful flavor to one quart of 
cream soup. The effort has been and that turn to fat 


an 
to still is made to give in a recipe a very 
. es This | Why new-type hot 
or : Saow Fiskes with | definite quantity of seasoning. This 
Gre a Sere ae can be done to produce a palatable re- | breakfast makes 


se niger 
milk! sult, but only taste can really decide | you more active— 


‘a ) , hope you have some herbs growing in 
ap " @) | is pia Lets you eat well 
i One or two sprigs of fresh rosemary | yet avoid foods 
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1e S-a-y, that is something! Those | when the blend is just right. A good | Jags apt to become 
light, flaky crackers have a | cook should be able to determine de- exusesiahe 
oO true wheat flavor that you can’t | grees of flavor obtained by the addition & 
e beat— and they’re as fresh as | of seasoning. Too many cooks do not MERICA’S three 
O crackers can be,too—oven-fresh! | taste intelligently, and too many per- highest authorities on 
& . y . . y P di r ic, 
f \ sons eat food without giving it any con- | $ = a ree sey 
. That’s because the e . . : li h amazing hin ing abou e 
f sideration except that it relieves hunger. | effect of foods. It is of ut- 
f Uneeda Bakers ovensare | Mastication is needed not only to make ae eee to —_ hee 
: _ nearby. And each carton | the food we eat more easily digested, but >on po a ppv oe Ov — , 
ma % is wax-wrapped—inside | a]so to make us determine flavor, which ae cuates Ge. eadies Gaon cee 
’ turn to energy during the active hours when 


and outside. That | wil] lead to appreciation—or criticism. | the mind and body are using energy. That 
foods are stored up in the form of fat when the 


helps, too! ee : : é ) 
Ps; I believe children can be taught to be | body is resting—when it makes no call for an 
discriminating without being fussy | energy supply. 
about what they eat. | Thus the time of day when you eat your 
| heavy meal may indicate whether it will turn 
i | t 
size package of Make Your Food Perfect | o energy or to fat. 
Snow Flakes . = wer more important a substantial 
: Personally, I find it very interesting to reakfast. An energy food in the morning in- 
with your next Baths: 9 on M dij + stead of paltry breakfast dainties that are not 
grocery order! experiment (without spoiling a IS ) as enough to replace the energy burned up in 
to what is needed to make the dish as | daily work or play. 
perfect as I am able. Sometimes a tea- There is one food now widely recommended 
fal of sisi ; for its high energy value. It is a delightful 
spoontul of sugar makes a soup OF Sauce | breakfast cereal called Malt-O-Meal. It con- 
(Rs more pleasing, other times it is a tea- — Wheat and Toasted Malt. It supplies the 
spoonful of vinegar on teen juice. A body a substance that builds up the muscles. 


: This renews them. Gives the whole body in- 
very little curry powder will give a flavor | creased muscular energy. So you feel eager to 
to French dressing which one finds “ 


do things—ready for any activity. 
” 


Tek aiby . . . This food, too, is an economy. One pack- 
triguing; the Same 1s true of Spanish | age of Malt-O-Meal cooks to eleven pounds of 
pepper which has a saffron flavor. Let | food. Or 20 times the weight of the food con- 
us not forget that butter is a flavor, and pages tert aaa emg of cold eres 

: : alt-O-Meal cooks tn 2 to 3 minutes. Lakes 
as such must not be heated to a high | no more time to prepare than the coffee. 


temperature, but added at serving time. Get Malt-O-Meal at once. All grocers now 


The English make use of this in their de- | have it. No other is like this. No other an 
energy food that so delights. 


licious drawn butter. 
“Much no”: T. ; ili a Try Malt-O-Meal at our risk. Clip the coupon 
Much tasting : Lo taste intelligently | below.Takeit to your grocer. Give him the cou- 
one must let the food pass the palate, pon and 10cin cash and ay gS ee ye 
k E es package of Malt-O-Meal 
and be swallowed, and one must think Saving you about 14c to 
about it. I think I can hear some read- ere 17c. Accept this remark- 
ers of this article say, “But I have no es ca Ta eee ee 
time to taste and think and experiment.” j ? 
Of course, some of you have not the MALT-O- MEAL 
timse, and to make the food palatable | >... asnentswiatmeasaienmenioal 
all you can do. But try to think a bit 
more about the food you serve—and sea- 
son with care. And remember it is not 


P. S.—An eco- 
nomical family- 














Save 14c to 17c on package of Malt-0-Meal ; 
—Pay only 10c with this coupon—at grocer’s ; 








i 

{ 

i 
I 1 
+o: Soe IONE Oe NI aor ee ante SRE PRO OER ORS EE I 
always an addition you need, but a | 1 1 
. . 4 1 
drawing out, by cooking, of the flavor names } 
already there. You will be, I hope, re- re pbs ea ee are 
warded by the expression from guests | j Grocer's Name seseennececoanenen 1 
that your food is perfect If we are to | | Address ..ccccrcnnsnnmnnnnnnnmnnnnnnmnnnennn ; 
| To Retailer: Mail coupons to Campbell Cereal Co., | 
develop a truly American Cookery, we | ; Northfield, Minn. for redemption. This offer expires 4 
, August 31st, 1934, 8 





must give more attention to flavor! | 
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“One is 
Always 
the best’’... 


White Star Tuna is the brand 
that made tuna famous! For 21 
years it has been the preferred 
brand because only the delicious, 
delicate light meat is packed! 


Always the quality has been the 
best! If you bought a MILLION 
cans, each one would be the same 
high quality. Naturally, there 
have been many imitators. But 
... “one is always the best”’.. . 
and, in tuna, that “‘best’’ is al- 
ways White Star Tuna. 


FREE RECIPES 


Write for “The Romance of 
Tuna”... and 19 Proven Recipes, 


to Van Camp Sea Food Co., Ter- 
minal Island, Calif. 


VAMERICAN |" 
| MEDICAL | 


ASSN. | 
ab Y The Seal of Acceptance of 
¥ the Committee on Foods of 
the American Medical As- 
sociation is your best guar- 
antee of the quality of any 
product and the truthful- 
ness of the advertisin 
claims made for it. Loo! 
for this seal on every food 
09 buy. White Star Tuna 
as this acceptance. 
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Try Smoked 
Mackerel 


VERYONE who sees a mackerel 
caught in the ocean is bound to 
admire the beautiful color of the fish 
and the spirited way in which it runs 
through the water. But there are many 
people who do not enjoy that same 
mackerel in the form of fresh fried fish. 
Some of the tenants in a bungalow 
court in Los Angeles, for example, re- 
cently requested their landlady to pro- 
tect them from one of her renters who 
went regularly on fishing trips and every 
time brought home a sackful of mack- 
erel, which he generously shared with 
his neighbors, who all happened to dis- 
like the fish but who couldn’t tactfully 
refuse the weekly gift. 

In our household we always used to 
have a guilty feeling when the head of 
the family left for a day’s fishing from 
pier or barge, for we didn’t want to wish 
him luck if that luck meant many 
mackerel. Frankly we didn’t like them, 
and we had a suspicion that our neigh- 
bors didn’t either. 

But that’s all past now, and the part- 
ing greeting to our fisherman is, “Be 
sure to bring home all the mackerel you 
can catch.” 

And the reason for the change? It’s 
just that we’ve learned how to smoke 
the catch, in such a simple and inexpen- 
sive way that anyone can do it. 

To get the fish ready for smoking one 
should clean them as soon as possible 
after they are caught, before leaving the 
beach if convenient. After being washed, 
they should be covered with salt and left 
over night. In the morning the salt 
should be wiped off with a cloth. Then 
the fish should be slit up the back to 
within two inches of the tail. A little 
stick placed between the two sides will 
make it possible for the smoke to pene- 
trate equally to all parts of the fish. 

The fuel to use is old oak, which one 
can buy at small expense in any wood 
yard. The idea is to have the wood burn 
in a place air-tight enough to keep the 
fire from blazing. We found that the 
bottom of a five-gallon kerosene tin 
makes a good holder for the wood, and 
this we place in a hole about five inches 
deep in the ground. 

The smoke-box we built of packing- 
case wood, which cost us nothing. It 
measures about three and a half feet in 
height and two feet in width and depth. 
It has no bottom and thus can be placed 
directly over the tin containing the fuel. 

The lower half of the front of the box 
can be taken out to allow one to put in 
the fish, but if we were to build another 
box, we would provide an opening in the 
upper part as well; for as it is now, we 
have to lay the whole thing on its side 
in order to reach into the top of it to 
: hang the fish, (Cont'd on next page. 
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Delicious HOT BOVARIL 
the world's richest 


beef drink 


EA 
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WM. S. SCULL CO. 
106 W. Federal St., Camden, N. J. 
Enclosed is $1.00. Send 4-oz. bottle of 














START THE Sprang RIGHT— 


BECOME A GOOD COOK! 


START on the way to be- 
coming a good cook now 
by capturing Flavor. You 
can, if you use Burnett's 
Pure Extracts. Inasturdy,up- 
right bottle! Send 10c, Bur- 
nett carton top, or package 
insert for copy of “Doubly 
Delicious Desserts” filled 
from cover to cover with 
new ideas on cooking! 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 


439 D Street, Boston, Mass. 
91 Main Street, San Francisco, California 
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yourself to flavor! 


Nothing peps up 
lazy appetites like a taste-tickling 
dash of A. 1. Sauce in tomato juice 
and soups. And how this magical 
seasoning glorifies beans, eggs, and 
cheese dishes! Why even the long- 
scorned salad becomes one 
of your man’s favorites .. . 
when you blend A.1.’s tangy 
flavor into the dressing. 

A sprinkle of A. 1. Sauce 
makes meats disappear fast. 
But if you do have left-overs 
use this unique, flavorful 
seasoning to transform them 
into dishes of surprising 
goodness. Recipes with 
every bottle. FREE—write 
for free sample bottle of A.1. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. [== 


Dept. S-3 
Hartford, Conn. 


A.l. 






Sauce 


MA WHOLESOME RELISH @ 





FIREPL ACE 
that Circulates 
extra Heat 


Guaranteed not to Smoke 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. It is a double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old fireplace. 
Heatilator Co., 553 E. Brighton 

Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 






















The easy way to display 
pictures 
Get the 


a; Moore 
Aluminum Push-Pins 


which can be used with a hammer. 


6 for 10 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia 










SUN 


| The latter we suspend by home-made 
hooks of wire (any kind except copper) 
caught into a one-inch wire mesh 
stretched across the inside of the box 
| just below the top. The fish are fastened 
| to the hooks by strings tied around their 
tails, each fish of course having its own 
short length of string and its own hook. 

When the fish are safely suspended, we 
turn the box upright and are ready for 
the fire to be lighted. A wire screen 
across the inside of the box about twenty 
inches above the bottom rescues any fish 
that might fall from the top and other- 
wise be ruined in the fire. 

About four hours’ time is required to 
smoke fish weighing around two pounds 
each. When done, they come out a 
golden brown, oozing with goodness and 
tempting to the most indifferent of 
appetites. 

The same method of treatment could 
be used with any other fish which is 
fairly fat and firm in texture. How long 
the delicacy can be kept without spoiling 
we have not yet been able to find out; 
it has been too popular with friends and 
relatives to allow us to experiment. 

As to the season in which the fish may 
be caught, the average fisherman on the 
wharf will probably reply to your ques- 
tion, “Any time in the year.” But my 
father, who has lived and fished in Cali- 
fornia for more than thirty years, says 
that the number of mackerel caught in 
January and February is noticeably 
smaller than that caught during the 
other months. 


Ways of Serving 


For dinner, smoked mackerel adds 
zest to the appetizers, as for example: 


1. Cut slices of white bread into 
strips about an inch wide. Brown in 


slice of fish. Squeeze a little lemon juice 
over the top, and decorate with tiny 
strips of pimiento or circles of stuffed 
olives. 


around a piece of fish about the size of 
a thimble. Hold together with a tooth- 
pick. 


be prepared as a hot dish, and it will 
probably be found that potatoes boiled 
in their jackets will go best with the two 
suggestions given below: 


1. Smoked Mackerel, Broiled. 


Heat fish through in broiling oven. 
Put on hot platter and over the fish 
pour drawn butter with lemon juice in 
it to taste. Sprinkle with parsley 
chopped very fine. 


2. Smoked Mackerel, Swedish 


If desired, remove big bones from the 
fish. Heat fish gently in butter. When 
fish is heated through, cover with table 
cream. Season with black pepper; salt 
will probably be found unnecessary.— 
Amy C. Carlson, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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butter. Cover each strip with a thin| 


2. Wrap a thin slice of dill pickle| 


For luncheon, smoked mackerel may | 
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“id » What is 


the Fuel of the 
Human Body? 


—AND WHO CARES? 


You Do, Reader, for 
the Answer TIs... 


“carbohydrates”. Carbohydrates are 
oom in most foods we eat. But 

efore the body can use them as en- 
ergy, carbohydrates must be changed 
into DEXTROSE by the process of 
digestion. 

Dextrose is a simple sugar which 
circulates in the blood, is stored in 
the liver and in every muscle and 
cell in the body. Dextrose supplies 
energy. Without this energy no 
muscle can function. 

An unusual source of Dextrose is 
Karo—the famous delicious syrup 
sold by every grocer in America. 
Karo is rich in Dextrins, Maltose and 
Dextrose—all recommended for ease 
of digestion and energy value. 

For this reason, the medical pro- 
fession recognizes in Karo Syrup one 
of the most nourishing, fatigue- 
banishing foods. As a result, Karo is 
widely recommended for infant 
feeding, for growing children, for 
active men and women—and even 
for invalids and elderly people who 
fatigue easily. 


The‘Accepted’ Seal denotes 
that Karo and advertise- 
ments for itareacceptableto 
the Committee on Foods of 
the American Medical Ass’n. 





Karo Syrup ONLY affords the use of 
this Free Pouring Spout, converting 
the can into a practical syrup pitcher 


FS es esse SS See 


| FREE CAP & SPOUT /2-\ | 


CORN PRODUCTS REFININGCO. 
Dept. 143, Argo, Illinois 





Enclosed is label from 1% Ib. or 3 Ib. 
Karo can. Please send me pouring 
spout and cap. 


Name . 
Address _..... 


a 
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THE VACANT CHAIR 


Where is meticulous Mr. Thackel- 
berry who always enters his office 
precisely at one minute to nine? 


SOLUTION: Mr. Thackelberry decided 
that the 7:55 was well worth missing 
for a third helping of Log Cabin Syrup 
and waffles. Men go for Log Cabin with 
its rich, North Woods flavor. A blend 
of Vermont maple, Canadian maple, and 
pure cane sugars. Sealed in the unique 
Log Cabin tin, so popular with 


children. A product of General Foods. 
© 1934, G. F. Corp. 























LOW RATES 


Comfortable rooms: 

hospitable service 

+++e excellent inex- 

pensive cuisine.... 

FROM FOUR DOLLARS 
A DAY 

COURT ROOMS-THREE FIFTY 


MARK HOPKINS 


THE FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 


OVERLOOKING 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Managing Club Luncheons 


(Continued from page 24) 


After many months of shopping and 
menu planning, the commissary chair- 
man has worked out proportions of food 
to a very fine point. She has discovered 
that the following quantities are right 
for serving 100 persons. 





Fowl (creamed or in salads)..... 32 lbs. 
Howimaseted..... 05.0. 50 lbs. 
PROAEGOR 52s. oe. oak ee ee 16 lbs. 
Sea AREG. | 6k 255 30 lbs. 
Ee n.o. ace. Sas. cae 12 heads 
Peas (canned).........:: 16 No. 2 cans 
Potatoes (mashed)............. 25 lbs. 
Potatnes:isweetss.) 5602 25 lbs. 
Salad dressing (any kind)........2 qts. 
Roe A ot ey ote 2% lbs. 
Saal etal FOR os Sc ee 2 Ibs. 
| Butter (in squares)........... 2% |bs. 
| (10 slices to a %4-lb. cube) 
Cream (whipped)............... 2 qts. 
MCC UTED: oie a ee 3 gals. 


(About 8 servings to a quart) | 


" F ; | 
If chicken is creamed, one chicken of 


|4 pounds will average 4 cupfuls of | 


cooked diced meat, and two chickens | 
will serve 25 persons for either a creamed | 
dish or for salad. This can be stretched | 

| 


| by adding other ingredients. | 


Cakes, pies and rolls are figured easily | 
for serving. Allow 2 rolls to a person, | 
unless very large, then figure 134 per 
person. Cakes baked in large square | 
pans are best as you can figure the num- | 
ber of servings by the dimensions of the | 
pan and size of pieces desired. A 9-inch | 


pie will serve 6 persons. 


One gallon of almost any food, such | 
as puddings, salad, beans, scalloped 
dishes, vegetables and creamed meats | 


| will make 25 generous servings. | 


If club luncheons have proved a prob- | 
lem in your organization, why not con- | 
sider the plan of centralized buying for | 


your group? You will find that immedi-| ——__ 


ately menus become more interesting, | 
there is a greater variety of food offered 
and the cost is less. Money can be 
saved for your club treasury for when 
a good shopper goes after the purchasing 
in a scientific way extra pennies are the 
result. The trend of the times is toward 
greater efliciency through careful plan- 
ning. Why shouldn’t women’s clubs | 
swing into line? 

Editor’s Note——Would you like more | 
help with planning luncheons for either | 
home or club affairs? Mrs. Grady, | 
writer of this article, has furnished us | 
with 12 delightful luncheon menus—one | 
for each month in the year—and one) 
bridge club tea menu in addition, which | 
have been used successfully by Bay | 
Region clubs. These menus, with ac-| 
companying recipes and special sugges- | 
tions where such are needed, we have | 
had put up in leaflet form for you. If! 


}you would like a copy, just send six 


cents in stamps to Sunset Magazine, | 
San Francisco, and ask for the leaflet, | 


“Club Menus by the Month”.—G. A. C. 
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TOILET BOWLS 
STAY SNOW- 
WHITE WITHOUT 
SCRUBBING ... 


<a 4) 
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Sani-Flush 


cleans closet bowls 
without scouring 





You don’t have to scrub 
and scour to keep toilets 
clean. Sani-Flush does 
the work for you. You don’t have 
to touch the toilet with your 
hands. 

Sani-Flush keeps the porcelain 
glistening like new. Removes spots 
and rust. Do not confuse it with 
ordinary cleansers. It does some- 
thing that no other method can do. 
It purifies the toilet trap which 
no scrubbing can reach. Sani-Flush 
eliminates the cause of toilet odors. 

It is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators. Sold at 
grocery, drug, and hardware R 
stores, 25c. The Hygienic dl 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. @7= 








Song Restorer 
and General 
Health Food 













The scientific food hy mee 
to keep your bird Kye ma 









healthy, happy Negie. nncunasm 

. Maeyue emo 
Meena om-=-te,. 
PROF 1a Ht 1mee tyres 
















fPree—Canary book 
senton request. (IIlus- 
trated.) Tells how to 
breed and keap them 
healthy. 

Every bird lover 
should have this de- 
lightful and instruc- 
tive book. 

If you wish a minature can of Magic Song 
Restorer included, send 4 three cent stamps 
to cover handling cost. 


THE NATURE FRIEND, Inc. 
1840 Boone Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 
SHERMAN T. BLAKE CO. 


240 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Colif. 
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Madrone Trees 


HE tall madrone trees 
Upon the hills of Siskiyou 
Are white with blossoms in the spring. 
They gleam among the firs like snow. 
Their scent 1s like the cloistering 
Of a thousand honey-bees. 
You would know 
Madrones in the dark 
In spring in Siskiyou. 


The tall madrone trees 
Upon the hills of Siskiyou 
Are red with berries in the fall. 
They gleam among the pines like fires. 
Their sheen ts like the red-gold wall 
Of heaven, that the sunset sees. 
The chipmunks 
And the birds hold carnival 
In fall in Siskiyou. 


The tall madrone trees 
Upon the hills of Siskiyou 
Are warmly green in winter time. 
They gleam against the drifts like wreaths 
Of holly leaves when Yule bells chime 
Upon the cold and star-lit breeze. 
The deer find 
Food and covert there 
In winter time in Siskiyou. 


The tall madrone trees 
Upon the hills of Siskiyou 
Raise copper trunks above the trail 
Like Launfal’s burnished armor when 
He rode to seek the Holy Grail. 
They gaze across to distant seas. 
Sometimes I think 
God smiles when He looks down 
Upon the hills of Siskiyou. 
—Clare Polsley Harrison. 


Eucalypti at Dawn 


HEY can’t be real—too slim—too 
high! 

A mirage of trees on a shell pink sky! 
Their limbs like a dancer’s arms for grace 
Drip shadowy wisps of ragged lace 
That tremble and quake in the slightest 

breath 
Of the stirring day ...1n the fear of death. 
Hush World! Not a sound to freighten 

these 
Timid ghostly trees! 

—Elma Marlatt Dean. 


On Beauty’s Loom 


HE painted wings of butterflies, 
The pool where patterned sunlight 
lies, 

The fragile ferns, like twisted lace, 
The winsome look on a violet’s face; 
The hyacinth beside the wall, 
Flute-like notes of a robin’s call, 
Spangled dew adorns the leaves, 
All day, in beauty, nature weaves. 


—RHarriet Markham Gill. 
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Mrs. Smith 
plays bridge— 


While Mrs. Brown 
“does the cooking”’ 






















































































Mrs. Smith doesn’t neglect her 
family. Her meals are delicious, 
well-cooked, on time. And more 
important, Mrs. Smith herself is 
always rested, ready for anything 
—a gay, interesting hostess and a 
charming, intelligent mother. 
She’s learned to let electricity 
work for her—she really uses her 





range, her refrigerator. 


Perhaps you’ve already thought 
of buying an electric range, or a 
refrigerator, and realize the econ- 
omy, the convenience of these ap- 
pliances. We will be glad to send 
you information, together with our 
booklet the “House of Charm”— 
free. Fill in coupon and mail today. 





PACIFIC COAST ELECTRICAL BUREAU, Department A-3 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


Please send me free literature on electric ranges. 1 
Household appliances(] A refrigerator() Outdoor lighting 0 


I am also interested in— 
Re-wiring [] 


Correct lighting] Wiring a new home (] 


NAME ..cccccccccccccccccccsscesccsecere 


ADDRESS .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccceee 
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MEXICO 


IS IT WORTH WHILE? 


Yes. You will see magnificent churches, 
mysterious ruins built by forgotten 
races, snow-capped mountains rising 
17,000 feet and more, tropic beaches 
fringed with coco palms. But you will 
remember longest the people—the 
friendliest, happiest people in the world 
—and the markets where they sell the 
beautiful things they make by hand. 


HOW FAR IS IT? 


Mexico is our closest really foreign 
country. Via Southern Pacific’s West 
Coast Route, Mexico City is only three 
days from Los Angeles, four from San 
Francisco, five from Portland. Pullman 
cars run from Los Angeles straight 
through to Mexico City. 

You can see a lot of Mexico in two 
weeks, but once you go you'll want to 
go back again and again to see the 
places you missed. 


IS IT SAFE? 

Is Chicago safe? Is New York safe? 
The Mexicans don’t think so. For in 
Mexican cities, unarmed men carry big 
bags of money around and no one 
dreams of molesting them. 

If you go to Mexico as a friend, you 
will be treated as a friend. If you go 
with a chip on your shoulder, someone 
may knock it off. That is true of any 
country. 


HOW IS THE WEATHER? 


You can find almost any kind of climate 
you wish in Mexico. Mexico City has 
the highest average of sunshine in the 
world, but the sunshine is tempered 
by the altitude (7,440 feet above the 
sea). Its climate is delightful all year 
round, and so is that of Guadalajara 
(5,000 feet high). Residents of these 
cities prefer the summer season because 
the daily rain of one or two hours 
brings out a gorgeous array of flowers. 
There is no rain in winter. 


WHAT ABOUT HOTELS? 


In many of the smaller places, hotel 
accommodations are primitive. But 
you'll have no difficulty in Mazatlan, 
Guadalajara, Mexico City, and most of 
the other large cities. 


WHAT WILL IT COST? 


First, consider the rate of exchange. 
$100 in American money swells to more 
than 350 Mexican pesos, and a peso 
looks just as big in Mexico as a dollar 
does here. The rail roundtrip fare from 
San Francisco to Mexico City is only 
$107.25, from Los Angeles $96.10 (40- 
day return limit). Even lower fares 
will be in effect this summer. Pullman 
charges have been greatly reduced. 

You can live very comfortably in 
Mexico for $5 a day, including hotel, 
meals, sightseeing, etc. 





WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 


An average tourist made his first trip to Mexico this winter 
and wrote an account of it. We had it printed just as he 
wrote it—honestly and frankly. If you would like a copy, 
write F. S. McGINNIS, 65 Market Street, San Francisco, 
H. P. MONAHAN, Pacific Electric Bldg., Los Angeles, 
or J. A. ORMANDY, 705 Pacific Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 











Southern Pacific 
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Out - of - Doors 


WitH J. P. Cuenin 


"THERE are very few fishing lines 

worn out by use. When a line has 
reached its last stage of usefulness, the 
cause, in nine cases out of ten, is neglect, 
and most of the trouble comes from rot 
caused by moisture. 

Lines should always be dried as soon 
as possible after the angler stops fishing. 
This is especially necessary with silk 
lines, and even linen lines will become 
weakened by dampness. 

Silk lines will not last long if they are 
used in salt water, and strong alkali 
water is injurious to silk. If a silk line 
is used in salt or alkali water it should 
be thoroughly rinsed in fresh water and 
then dried. If the salt is not removed it 
will attract moisture even though the 
line is temporarily dried, and moisture 
will quickly rot silk. 

While linen lines will not rot as 
quickly as those made of silk, the life of a 
linen line can be prolonged greatly if it 
is rinsed in fresh water and dried each 
time jt is used in salt water. 

The strength of an oil dressed or 
enameled fly line will be retained for 
many years if the coating over the silk 
is nct chipped off or cracked, for the 
dressing prevents the water from reach- 
ing the silk. If the dressing has been 
scraped off the line a drop or two of spar 
varnish applied to the bare spot to 
form a new covering will help to preserve 
the line. 

While on the subject of fly lines I 
might add that the dressing is often 
scraped off by cracks in agate guides, so 
if these guides are used they should be 
examined carefully with a magnifying 
glass. 

If a rod equipped with agate guides is 
dropped there is a chance that the agate 
might be cracked or chipped, and the 
sharp edge will ruin a line. Even un- 
dressed silk plug casting lines can be 
weakened by scraping overrough guides. 


To An Easterner 


WANTED to send you Mt. Rainier 
But folks won’t part with it out here; 
I wanted to send you Puget Sound 
Or one of the lakes I see lyin’ around; 
I wanted to send you a mild winter day, 
Or one of the beaches on which you could 
play; 
I wanted to send the Olympics, snow- 
capped, 
Like a silver accordion in God’s lap; 
I wanted to send you the scent of the pine, 
The thrill of a trout on the end of your line, 
The mountains, the hills, the meadow lark 
trills, 
The climate that banishes all of your 1lls— 
But these are the gifts of God to give. 
Come on out West and begin to live! 
—Faye Neely. 
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F you can conceive of a hole in the 

ground so large and so deep that the 
Empire State Building, or the Eiffel 
Tower, or the Washington Monument 
could fit into it and still seem dwarfed, 
you have but a vague conception of the 
Grand Canyon. The above photograph 
was taken on the south rim of the Can- 
yon looking across to the north rim, and 
while it will in a small way convey to 
you the beauty of this region, no photo- 
graph can do justice to the exquisite 
colorings and to the immensity of the 
canyon. Here the scientist finds marine 
life and shells of centuries ago when this 
canyon, now 7,000 to 8,000 feet above 
sea level, was entirely under water; the 
naturalist finds plant life of a half conti- 
nent concentrated in one area; the artist 
finds a riot of unbelievable colors; and 
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PHOTO COURTESY FRED HARVEY, TRANSPORTATION DEPT. 


‘TED BY HELGA IVERSEN 


Ten Pages of Vacation Notes, Answering 
Your Question of Where and How to Go 


the vacationist a sight 
never to be forgotten. 
The Grand Canyon is 
one of earth’s scenic 
marvels that defies de- 
scription and that must 
be seen and felt to be 
truly appreciated. Excellent highways 
lead to the rim of the canyon, and 
through train connections with sleeper 
are available the year around. A mod- 
ern hotel provides the comforts of a 
country club, and cottages and camps 
furnish good accommodations. Litera- 
ture on the Grand Canyon, accommoda- 
tions, rates, etc., are available for a 
three-cent stamp. Please specify whether 
you plan to go by rail or by motor when 
writing for literature. 


Japan in Cherry Blossom Time 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I am planning a tour of Fapan this spring. Have 
you any information on such trips?—S. L., Fallon, 
Nevada. 

Poets have extolled its beauty; writers 
have rhapsodized; and travelers have 
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found words inadequate to convey the 
exquisite loveliness of the Island Empire 
in April, the month of cherry blossoms 
in Japan. The entire land is covered 
with roseate clouds of bloom, and the 
world-famous Cherry Blossom dances 
are presented at the larger theaters. 
Festivals depicting the ancient manners 
and customs of this country are held 
throughout Japan. April is an interest- 
ing month in which to enjoy the gayer 
sides of Japanese life. Either conducted 
or unescorted tours can be arranged by 
local travel agencies to suit your time 
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ALASKA 





FOR YOUR MONEY Dif 


Here is an ocean voyage through land- 
locked seas — offering scenic attrac- 
tions en route! . . . quaint mountain- 
backed towns . . . spectacular living 


glaciers . . . picturesque Indian villages 
and grotesquely carved totems...places 
of intriguing historical interest . . . vast 


natural beauty, unspoiled. Alaska is a 
varied vacationland, with an appeal for 
each member of the family. 


Break away from the commonplace 
this year. Only The Alaska Line offers a 
choice of Alaska vacation cruises and 
tours — as short as 11 days from Seattle 
— as low as $80 round-trip, first-class. 
Superior accommodations . . . world- 
famous cuisine. . . congenial shipmates. 


Alaska’s glories are at their height 
from early May to September — an ex- 
tensive travel season with modern 
Alaska Line ships sailing twice weekly. 
See Alaska this All-American way. 


Something new under the midnight 
sun! An Alaska Line cruise above the 
Arctic Circle! Ask for details. 

A GOOD-NATURED MAP 

Get this amusing, illustrated map of 
Alaska in full color. Instructive — suit- 
able for framing. Send for it now! 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Pacific Steamship Lines, General Agents 





ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY —Room 408 
Pier Two—Seattle, Washington 

D Send free literature on Alaska vacations. 

C Tell me about the Arctic Cruise. 


DC Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) for the 
good-natured map of Alaska. 


Name 
Address 
City and State 
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and finances. Japan is about two weeks 
from San Francisco, Seattle or Van- 
couver, and Portland, and slightly more 
from Los Angeles. We have sent you a 
booklet outlining one of the first spring 
tours to the Orient. The ship leaves Los 
Angeles March 19 and San Francisco 
March 22, calling at Honolulu and 
Yokohama, with trips inland and over- 
land to Tokyo, Atami, Miyanoshita, 
Kyoto, and Kobe. The ship returns to 
San Francisco May g and to Los Angeles 
May 12. The fare of $852 covers first 
class fare and all expenses for the entire 
cruise. 


Can We Drive to Mexico City? 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Though my trip is for the summer, I should like 
all details in advance so that I may make plans. 
We wish to drive to Mexico City and should like 
the map you offer and a little information on the 
roads we will encounter. Booklets will be helpful, 
too.—W. C., Eugene, Oregon. 





Since this inquiry is typical of many 
we have received recently we felt that 
it would be helpful to publish an item 
giving general conditions and difficulties 
confronting the prospective motorist to 
Mexico City. As mentioned in the De- 
cember issue of SuNSET, the road from 
Laredo, Texas, to Monterrey in Old 
Mexico is a most perfect piece of high- 
way, but beyond that point the roads 
| are not good as yet. Quoting from our 
| latest highway report: “The Pan-Ameri- 
| can Highway, Laredo, Texas, to Mexico 
| City: Paved to Monterrey, then gravel 
| surfaced and in good condition to ap- 
| proximately 50 miles south of Ciudad 
| Victoria. Fair to Tamazunchale. In- 
| tensive work in progress Tamazunchale 
| to Tasquillo. Passable but very rough. 
| Very narrow in places and driving is 
|hazardous. Extreme caution must be 
exercised at all times. Very poor and 
| dangerous in wet weather. NOT recom- 
|mended to motorists driving solely for 
pleasure. From Tasquillo to Mexico 
| City the highway is in good condition.” 
| The Mexican Government is speeding 
| all work on this highway but just when 
|it will be completed is not known. 











Make a Side Trip to Boulder Dam 


IF you go to Zion, Bryce or the Grand 

Canyon this summer, don’t forget to 
take the short side trip from Las Vegas, 
Nevada, to Boulder Dam while in the 
vicinity. This is one of the greatest 
engineering projects yet undertaken, and 
is well worth your while for the short 
time required to reach Boulder City and 
the damsite from Las Vegas—about 23 
miles over good road. Las Vegas, one of 
those towns with a western frontier at- 
mosphere, offers good accommodations 
necessary to make your stopover enjoy- 
able. In addition to the trip to Boulder 
Dam, motorists will enjoy the trip to the 











Valley of Fire and the Petrified Forest, 
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SOUTH 
AFRICA 


will fascinate you 





Marvelous Sights 

The “Cape Beautiful” .. . Vic- 
toria Falls . . . Kimberley Dia- 
mond Fields . . . the great Rand 
Gold Mines . . . Weird Cango 
Caves . . .. Mysterious Zimbab- 
we Ruins . . . Majestic Drakens- 
berg Mountains . . . Vast Kruger 
Big Game Reserve. 


Picturesque 

Zululand—primitive kraal life 
. . . tribal ceremonies . . . thrill- 
ing war dances... witch doctors! 


Modern 

hotels and railroads . . . Golf, 
tennis, hunting, fishing, surf-riding 
... Exhilarating sunshiny climate 
..- Delightful hospitality. 


For full information address: 
Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits, Inc. 


587 Fifth Avenue New York 
or 
American Express Company 
65 Broadway New York 


or any office of Thos. Cook & Son— 
Wagons-Lits, Inc. or the American 
Express Company. 
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short drives from Las Vegas. The Lost 
City is also a short distance away. The 
inhabitants of that city are said to have 
preceded the American Indians, and 
their civilization to be a replica of that 
existing 1500 years before the Christian 
era. If the trip is made to Las Vegas 
by train, motor tours are available to 
Boulder City and the damsite. Write 
for a descriptive folder, specifying 
whether you plan to drive or go by train. 


Exploring Alaska 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


A friend and I plan to go to Alaska. We shall 
have from mid-Fune to mid-August. Is that a good 
time of year to make the trip? Would we have time 
to visit Seward and Fairbanks also? Our plans are 
just in the formative state, and any suggestions or 
literature you can send will be helpful in making 
our plans definite—W. U., Burlingame, California. 


May to September is the regular 
Alaska season, and the midsummer 
months are particularly pleasant for this 
trip. Literature has been sent to you 
on the steamship services from Seattle 
and Vancouver to Alaska. Connections 
can be made from San Francisco to 
Seattle by either boat or train. You 
will want to spend a few days around 
the lovely Puget Sound on your way to 
Alaska. If you want to see Fairbanks 
and Seward, plan to take one of the 
Circle Tours by rail, going inland via 
Skagway and out by way of Seward, or 
vice versa. Inbound via Skagway re- 
quires the shortest length of time, how- 
ever. You can make the round trip from 
San Francisco to Skagway and back in 
two weeks. The other trip takes you 
from Skagway to Carcross, by lake 
steamer to Atlin and train to White- 
horse where you transfer to a river 
steamer for Dawson and Nenana; train 
is boarded at that point for Fairbanks 
and Seward, making a stopover at Mt. 
McKinley National Park after leaving 
Fairbanks. This trip requires 23 days 
from Seattle, round trip. The round 
trip steamer fare from Seattle to Skag- 
way is $89 and up first class. The rates 
for the inland trip as outlined have not 
yet reached us for this year. We shall 
write you as soon as we have the in- 
formation, 


What Is An All-Inclusive Tour? 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I am particularly interested in the prospects of a 
trip to Hawaii this summer, and should appreciate 
any information you can give. What is the all- 
inclusive tour you mention in your column? What 
does it include? I shall want to sail from San 
Francisco.—D. H., Bellingham, Washington. 

An all-inclusive tour ticket means that 
when you buy your ticket all arrange- 
ments for your trip are settled at once, 
and you can devote your entire time to 
the enjoyment of the trip. Such a ticket 
includes round trip steamer transporta- 
tion, deck chair and steamer rug, bag- 
gage transfer, automobile service be- 
tween steamer and hotel, meals and 
hotel accommodations, and sightseeing 
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Swimming Pool, S. S. LURLINE 


Smart assembly reveling in a sun-tan setting of the South Seas aboard new 
Matson-Oceanic liners. A symphony of sun-bright days and star-decked nights 
+ + of tropic languor spiced with lust of living. Hauntingly beautiful as the 
intangibles that make of life aboard these distinguished liners + + and in 


Hawaii + + a delectable unbroken feast of the senses, emphasized by low cost. 


l 
SOUTH SEAS - NEW ZEALAND - AUSTRALIA ee Ee via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji 
A menu of tempting travel, garnished with pungent sauces of primitive life in 
island Edens, and refreshing draughts offered by vigorous new nations. New 
Zealand + + a brisk sail of fifteen days. Australia + + but three days more. 


Fares and inexpensive All-Cost tours set new lows. 


Big cut in rail fares, Pullman surcharge dropped: two savings on tickets to California and Hawaii, New Zealand, Australia 


Frequent sailings from both San Francisco and Los Angeles 


.... beautifully illustrated literature, at your travel agent’s or 


Wlation Line» Cooanic line 


SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES -. SEATTLE - PORTLAND -. SAN DIEGO . LONG BEACH 
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see on your way to 
Chicago’s CENTURY of 
PROGRESS EXPOSITION. 
Low summer fares on the 
Northern Pacific are the same 
via the Pacific Northwest...up 
the Coast to Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle...then east...stopping, if 
you like, at magical... 


Yellowstone 
Park. 


This year new reduced-rate 
tour thru the park will 
be offered 
Round Trip Fares from San Fran- 
cisco to Chicago, May 15 to Oct. 
15; return limit Oct. 31: 


$ 57-35 


In Coaches 


$68.80 $86.00 
Tourist Sleepers First Class 





Also greatly reduced sleepinc 
car rates. On the Famous 


NORTH COAST 
LIMITED 


Air-Conditioned Observation and 
Dining Cars for cool, clean, com- 


fortable travel this Summer 





mail coupon for all details and 
FREE literature. 














SEE all there is to 





R.J.T 
657 


City - 





Address 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


OZER, General Agent, Dept. S 


Market St., San Francisco 


Name __ A 








— 413-P 
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| expenses while ashore. On all-inclusive 
|tours all necessary arrangements are 
| made well in advance of your arrival. 


| in many cases the inclusive tour is a 





special item during the summer season, 
but in the case of travel to Hawaii it is | 
a year round feature. You can make the | 
round trip from San Francisco to Hawaii | 
in 16 days, allowing five days in Hono- | 
lulu. Using first class accommodations | 
on board ship you can buy an all-inclu- 
sive ticket for $263.40; using cabin class 
on board ship the ticket will be $193.40. 
Rates vary also according to the hotel 
you choose during your stay in Hawaii, 
and the literature that has been sent to | 
you gives full particulars. We have also | 
sent folders on the two leading hotels 


on the beach at Waikiki. 


Vacation Reminders 


NEWLY issued booklet on “What 

to Do and See, and What It Will 
Cost,” has just been issued covering the 
territory of Southern California. It is 
the official tourist guide, and most com- 
prehensive and complete for the traveler 
who contemplates spending a week or 
more in Southern California. Write 
Sunset Travel Department for a copy 
of the booklet. 


x * 





If you motor north this summer, plan 
to visit the lovely Olympic Peninsula in 
Washington. The Olympic Loop High- 
way circling the peninsula is splendid, 
scenery is endlessly beautiful, fishing and 
| hunting good, and accommodations nu- 

merous. This region is one of the last 
| frontiers of the Northwest Indians, and 
|they may be seen still living according 
| to their own modes and methods. Holly- 
| croft Gardens at Gig Harbor are worth 
a visit. Not only is the farm devoted to 
| the growing of English holly, but there 
| are many varieties of pine, fir, cedar and 
spruce as well as a valuable collection of 
shrubs. Write this department for litera- 
‘ture and maps on the Olympic Penin- 
| sula, enclosing a three-cent stamp with 
| your request. 





| + * 


If you have not yet acquired “sea- 
‘legs” for a contemplated voyage to| 
| Europe, and the prospects of a week or | 
|more at sea are disturbing, investigate | 
ithe St. Lawrence Gulf route—the | 
smoothest waterway to Europe. The 
| ship sails inland seas from Quebec and 
|Montreal for two days before hitting 
|the open sea for a short crossing to 
| Ireland and Scotland. Write for litera- 
/ture on this smooth route to Europe. 

x * 

Tia Juana in Old Mexico, 15 miles 
across the border from San Diego, has 
| been declared the only “free port’ in 
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HERE IS RELEASE from wearisome routine 
—the soothing peace of the South Seas to 
solace harried nerves and remodel disposi- 
tions frayed by trying days and endless tasks 
—enchanting adventure, to capture anew 
the thrills of anticipation, the delights of 


joyous realization. Today, the blue and 
silver of the silken Pacific. Tonight, the 
purpled heavens spangled in tropic ster- 
light. Tomorrow, an Eden-like Isle and the 
age-old spell of pagan harmonies surging 
with the cadence of the sighing surf. 


EACH INTERLUDE — Hawaii, Tahiti, 
Samoa, Raratonga, Fiji, New Zealand, is an 
epochal approach to Australia, a destina- 
tion as different, as intriguingly fascinating 
as another planet. Gracious cities scintillate 
against a backdrop of blue-draped moun- 
tains. Countrysides of flaming color, of 
forests fragrant with the breath of giant 
eucalyptus, sweep from ruffled beaches to 
hinterlands echoing still with the eerie cry 
of the aborigine and the swish of whirling 
boomerangs. 


DECIDE ON THIS different vacation today. 
Reduced summer fares offer special induce- 
ments. Consult your own travel agent for 
complete, colorful details, or address— 





CENTENARY CELEBRATION 
Opens in October and continues forsix months 
with a spectacular program of National and In- 
ternational Events. Plan to attend the most bril- 
liant function of the 1934-35 season. 


P\ AUSTRALIAN 
bay National Travel Association 


ij ROOM 607H - 114 SANSOME ST. 
4 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 




















500 Comfortable and Homelike Rooms—Located right in the 
center of the Theatre and Shopping Districts. 


BROADWAY and SALMON STREETS 


Po-tland’s Newest Ho*te!s 
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North America. The products of the 
world are being assembled in the Mexi- 
can mart, and purchases may be made 
duty free, from imported cigarettes to 
French perfumes and Haviland china. 

& 2 

For the timid traveler who hesitates 
making a trip across the Pacific for fear 
of being lonesome, the employment of 
official hostesses on board some of the 
trans-Pacific ships is good news. 

x * 

The little town of Ensenada in Baja 
California has made a name for itself. 
Situated in the cove of a beautiful bay 
and harboring remnants of the atmos- 
phere that belonged to that part of the 
country during the Spanish regime, En- 
senada is reached by motor over fairly 
good roads (about a three-hour drive 
from San Diego), or by coastal steamer. 
Connections can be made by steamer 
from Seattle, Portland, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles during the regular sea- 
son from May to September. 

* 


Eighteen-hour service between the Pa- 
cific Coast and the Atlantic Coast by air 
is not the only indication of the rapid 
strides of air transportation. A “Flying 
Sleeper” is now being operated regularly 
over the New York-Atlanta route on the 
East Coast, providing sleeping accom- 
modations for night-flying passengers. 
The ships carry six berths equipped with 
reading lights, ventilators, clothes hang- 
ers, etc. Write Sunset Travel Depart- 
ment for schedule of air service to all 
parts of the United States and Mexico. 


Rambles in Europe 


Witn JANE C. HicBig 


NE of the most charming bits of 

German countryside is the Black 
Forest. Fertile valleys, fruitful vine- 
yards and ruined castles create beautiful 
pictures for the traveler, while the 
people of the section are hospitable and 
interesting as they pursue their daily 
tasks, clad in the garb of their fore- 
fathers. 

Occasional glimpses of the Rhine has- 
tened our steps through this picturesque 
country, I holding the hope that some- 
where we would see a stork’s nest. And 
we did! At a turn in the road we came 
upon it. Jutting out from the side of a 
broken tree trunk, like a circular shelf, 
was the great nest with Mr. Stork 
perched in dignity upon it, silhouetted 
against the evening sky. When we had 
passed, I wondered if it had been only 
a page from Grimm’s Fairy Tales. All 
day we had been seeing tiny cottages 
and people who seemed to have stepped 
from between book covers, but this was 
real, for as we turned away the bird 
spread his great wings and sailed grace- 
fully down to the green meadow. 

On we went, arriving at Weisbaden 
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The colorful Panama Canal cities and Havana 
will be thrilling high-spots of your next trip 
East if you go by famous President Liner to 


NEW YORK 
wen Rene 


$120 FOR LUXURIOUS TOURIST 


Board a famous Trans-Pacific President Liner and leave the work-a-day world 
behind. Forget there ever was anything but these thrilling days and nights . . . 
the low restful monotone of Sea and Sky and Sun. Give yourself two carefree 
weeks at sea . . . and in old fascinating foreign places! 


Sailings every other week from San Francisco and Los Angeles. Stopover en 
route if you wish. You may go this way to New York and return by train or plane 
(Round America) or reverse the order as you will. Fares are from $210 Tourist 
—from hometown to hometown. 


ORIENT CRUISES - ROUND THE WORLD 


Low Summer Orient Roundtrips for as little as $240. A sailing every week from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Go as you please. Stopover as you choose. Continue 
on the next or a later President Liner. Round the World, visiting 21 ports in 14 
different countries, for $654, First Class. Take 85 days or two full years. 


Get all details about the big, luxurious President Liners and these unrivalled 
services from your own travel agent, or see or write... 


DOLLAR 


311 California Street, San Francisco . 514 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles . Fourth at University, 
Seattle . Broadway Pier, San Diego . 634 S.W. Broadway, Portland, Oregon . 1021 Pacific Ave., 
Tacoma, Washington . 465 Howe Street, Vancouver, B. C. . 426 Thirteenth Street, Oakland. 












































NY RAINE 


An astounding opportunity ! Now 
the Orient within the reach of the 
most conservative travel purse. 
More cause for comment about 
these majestic N.Y.K. liners that 
have justly won such enthusiastic 
approval on the Pacific..the Asama 
Maru, Tatsuta Maru,Chichibu Maru 
and Taiyo Maru. 


Think of it! Japan! China! The 
Philippines! Stop-over in Honolulu! 








No sacrifice of luxury in these low 
fares. Not onanN. Y. K. liner! 
Artistic atmosphere of brilliant 
salons, smartly furnished cabins, 
and impeccable dining (N. Y. K. 
chefs are famous for the artistry 
with which they prepare all the fav- 
orite American and Continental 
dishes). Beautiful tiled swimming 
pools, every imaginable deck sport, 
ship’s dance orchestra. 

Regular sailings, April, May, June 
and July... from San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, with liberal return 
limit to October 31, 1934. 





Ist 2nd Cabin Tourist 
ROUND TRIP FROM Class Class Class Cabin 


San Francisco $465 $285 $375 $202 
Los Angeles $465 $292 $390 $210 





Your travel agent has interesting literature, or write 





San Francisco,551 Market St. Los Angeles,605S.Grand 
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(of tree-lined streets and many “cures” 
or “Bads”) weary and grateful for the 
feather-bed comfort we found at the 
hotel. A large white building it was, set 
in a lovely park. We woke to hear a 
mocking-bird singing in the rain, and 
we knew that our trip down the Rhine 
would not be at its best in such a down- 
pour. 

It took courage, but nevertheless on 
we went, down the river of historic and 
natural beauty. 

Familiar names greeted us, as we 
floated along: Bingen, beloved of our 
declamatory days; the rock of the 
Lorelei. Castles on small islands stood 
out in mid-stream, and tiny toy-like 
homes dotted the hillsides. 

There was Coblenz, well known to the 
soldiers of the American Occupationary 
Forces, during the after-war years. 
There was Bonn, birthplace of Bee- 
thoven. There was Cologne, of the 
|graceful bridges and beautiful twin- 
| spired cathedral. 

Cologne, largest of German towns, is 
the center of the river trafic. Narrow 
streets and quaint buildings give the 
casual tourist no hint of the city’s im- 
portant commercialism, here in_ the 
heart of the Rhine-country. 
| Crossing the square we loitered at a 
| window to admire huge bottles of the 
| world-famed cologne. Suddenly we were 
'conscious of the drone of heavy air- 
| motors, and a shadow above us became 
| the Graf Zeppelin on its evening trip to 
| Rome, traveling so low it seemed almost 
to brush the tops of the buildings above 
| us. 
| When the impressive spectacle had 
| passed, we turned away in silence, an 
| imprint deep upon our hearts. Through- 
out the length and breadth of this coun- 
| try of quaint customs and thrifty tillers 
lof the soil is felt the dominant hand of 
| steel, which feeds the furnaces of the 
| gigantic armament factories—ever black- 








OBERAMMERGAU 


PASSION PLAY 


Because 1934 is the Tercentenary Anniversary 
of the Oberammergau Passion Play, the 33 per- 
formances to be given from May 21 to September 
23 will be augmented by a stirring historic play 
depicting the events of the Thirty Years War 
which led to the first Play in 1634. At travel 
costs comparing favorably with previous years, 
it is possible to combine a European trip with 
a visit to Oberammergau. 


Apply to your own A ent, or 
THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
400 Madison Ave., New York City 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway, New York City 


Official Agents by Appointment 














EUROPE 


$ VIA PANAMA CANAL 

UP FIRST CLASS 
— 
HOLLAND AMERICA LINE 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, Ltd. 


San Francisco - - 120 Market Street 

OFFICES Porland =" 407 Railway Exchonge Bide 
‘ortland - ‘a change Bidg. 
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| ening the fair and peaceful skies with the 
| black cloud of conquest and of War. | 


10) you get a copy of the new) 
| U. S. Touring Map? Our supply 
| has just been replenished, and we are 
offering these maps to readers for a 
|stamp. This edition of the touring map 
| covers all new highways and gives mile- 
|age, type of road, etc. Address your 
|inquiry along with any vacation ques- 
tions to the Travel Service Department, 
| Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 








Spring Magic 
Bog of the spring, you stir in me 


A strange, recurrent ecstasy; 


And barren dreams, beneath your dew, | 
Burgeon within my heart anew! | 
—Pearl Riggs Crouch. | 
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PARICWILSHIRE 


..On Your 
Next Visit To 
Los Angeles 


Take accommoda- 
tions at the Park- {| 
Wilshire on your 
next trip to Los 
Angeles. 


You will readily 
appreciate the ab- 
H sence of crowded 
surroundings and 
the garden-like 
location between 
Westlake and 
Lafayette Parks. 


Rates Daily from 
$2.50 
Monthly from $60 








LOS ANCELEY 
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Our 
Western Wonderland 


By C. Frank BrocKMAN 


"T HOSE of you who find the woods 
and mountains of the West as in- 
viting during the winter as in summer 
may wonder at times how the various 
birds and mammals of the mountains 
manage to find enough to eat at this 
season of diminished food supply. No 
doubt the various animals do suffer at 
times for the mountains seem to be as 
barren of nourishment as Mother Hub- 
bard’s well-known cupboard. Yet Na- 
ture has equipped many animals with 
hardy constitutions that enable them to 
survive the wintry ordeal or she has 
provided them with the means to pre- 
pare for the lean months at this time. 

Many birds, of course, seek the lower 
elevations where more moderate climate 
and the presence of human beings make 
for an abundant food supply. But others 
prefer the solitude of a winter landscape 
to the greater comfort of regions to the 
south or at lower elevations. This 
brings to mind an experience on the 
winter trail with a “Camp Robber” or 
grey jay. We had been traveling for 
two days over deep snow in the sub- 
alpine regions and in all that time had 
seen not one sign of a living thing. A 
small cabin, which was our objective, 
was reached near mid-afternoon of the 
second day and we hurriedly dug our 
way to the door, uncovered the chimney 
and kindled a warming fire. Also to re- 
lieve the semi-darkness of the cabin a 
bit, one of the windows was uncovered 
and upon the sill outside we found a 
partially used bar of soap, frozen to the 
wood. And thus comfortably warming 
ourselves at the cheery fire in the stove 
we thought that we were the only ani- 
mals in this high, wintry region when a 
rapping on the window gave evidence of 
the presence of a visitor. It was a lone 
“Camp Robber” who had flown in from 
somewhere and who thought to find, in 
the frozen soap, a bit of nourishment. 
Needless to say we shared the hard tack 
of our packs with our unexpected guest. 

Many birds find “good hunting” in 
the woods during the winter. Creepers, 
various woodpeckers, nuthatches, etc., 
seek among the various crannies in the 
bark of trees for insects—and apparently 
with good results. Grouse will eat the 
buds of conifers and the same is true of 
ptarmigan; I have also seen the latter 
feeding upon the buds of alder where the 
branches of these shrub-like trees pro- 
truded above deep drifts. 

Bear, marmot and others simply eat 
themselves fat in the fall of each year 
and by the process of hibernation sleep 
their winter’s troubles away. Others are 
possessed with boundless energy and a 
“collector instinct”—only in this case 
they collect things of practical value to 
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Going-to-the-Sun Mt. on the Logan 


Pass Detour, Glacier National Park 


Dd ohay 


@ Mother and I have arranged the most wonderful trip this 
summer—and Dad has okayed it, the old dear. We're travel- 
ing East on the Empire Builder and stopping off at Glacier 
Park to meet Dot. After sightseeing in Glacier Park, in- 
cluding the Logan Pass Detour, we'\l take another Empire 
Builder to Chicago (they say the World's Fair will be 
even better this year than last), and after Chicago we're 
going to New York, Washington and Boston. Isn’t that 
thrilling? Dad says he’s thrilled because Great Northern 
train and Pullman fares are ots lower this year. 


Take that Eastern trip this summer 


s+ + never before $0 cheap_ Great Northern offers round trip fares too 
low to ignore.—In Los Angeles, ask Mr. McCormick, 605 Central Bldg.—In San 
Francisco, ask Mr. Scott, 679 Market Street—In Portland, ask Mr. Dickson, 201 Morgan 
Bldg.—In Seattle, ask Mr. Michkils, 1400 4th Ave.—In Spokane, ask Mr. Keller, 
Davenport Hotel. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
Route of the EMPIRE BUILDER 


Air-Conditioned Dining and Observation Cars 
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Here is a HELPING HAND 


t @ The Reconstruction Policyis Oregon Mutual’s answer 
\7 to your insurance need of today: A plan that helps men 
I LF in their fight to gain financial stability! A reduced 
income won’t keep you from starting this plan NOW. 
It gives maximum protection for relatively low pre- 








OREGON MUTUAL LIFE 


RECONSTRUCTION mium deposits. Later when you are more favorably sit- 
POLICY uated, you can convert this policy to pay a guaranteed 
monthly income for life, beginning when you are ready 
~———-| _ to retire. Write for full details! No obligation. 
kkk xt 


Provides immediatety end constantly 


PROTECTION OF ¢____ 
Foote oe can er egeesalen! mewitty weetatlanence, 


CONTRACT OPTIONS 








es eS Se 


Faves 
orvenes OREGON MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
Portland, Oregon.—Send details about the 


Reconstruction Policy. 








‘he cmp. the aes beentie wil Le supplemented 
mete 





or. @ & 2° @ 











Address da : SS-3-34 














AS CLEAN AND FRESH 
AS THE FLOWERS IN 





Vagabond with McCormick down be- 
low the equator where summer is on 
the wane. See all the main ports 
along the East Coast of South Amer- 
ica as well as some you may never 
have heard of! 


£400 for approximately 100 days! 
















Think of it! Time to browse around 
in every port... time to enjoy the 
distinctive life of Buenos Aires, Rio 
de Janeiro; Barranquilla, Panama! 
You'll agree, it’s the outstanding trip 
of them all! A real sea voyage in the 
wake of the buccaneers! 


For descriptive folders see 
Y mM your local travel agent or write 
' 


| 
Ag “a 






ih 


eo emia >. 


CORMICK 


STEAMSHIP.CO. 


DEPT. S, 461 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Burnbrite is the only purified 
kerosene. No soot, no smoke, 
no “coal oil odor”’— all im- 
purities have been removed by 
Burnbrite’s special refining. 
Sold by grocers and Smiling 
Associated Dealers. 









“A s si flict’ a had ; | 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY hq 
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themselves such as food for winter use. 
The Douglas squirrel is one of these and 
his fall days are spent gathering cones 
of various conifers. He gathers more 
than he can possibly use and in that 
way, by storing them in the soil, aids in 
some measure the process of re-foresta- 
tion. The cony, living in the rock slides, 
forages afield in search of vegetation 
which he piles upon the rocks to dry and 
cure before dragging it away to his bur- 
row for winter use. Mountain goats seek 
exposed ledges where the high winds 
keep the earth free of snow, while the 
various predatory animals like the cou- 
| gar, bobcat, etc., prey upon the weaker 
|and more defenseless animals. In such 
ways do the animals of the mountains 


| survive the rigorous winter season. 








What’s In A Name? 


OU have never seen a cake “walk” 

or a horse “fly” and you would 
never look into the heavens to see a 
movie star; here are a few more mis- 
nomers, only in this case we find them 
in the realm of Nature. 

The mountain ash belongs to the apple 

family and the mountain beaver is the 
sole remnant of a once widespread group 
of rodents but not by any means a 
beaver. Neither does he live exclusively 
in the mountains as many people who 
live on the outskirts of cities, in the 
Northwest at least, will testify after this 
animal has chewed up some of their prize 
shrubbery. The Oregon grape belongs 
to the barberry family and of course is 
not a grape. The common name of one 
of our most important forest trees is 
Douglas fir or Douglas spruce—but it is 
neither really a fir or spruce; neither can 
it be correctly classified as any of the 
trees referred to in its scientific name 
(Pseudotsuga taxifolia) which means 
false hemlock with foliage like a yew, 
for it certainly is neither hemlock or 
yew, being a distinct genus in itself. 
Fool’s gold is well named in a way for it 
is not gold, although it resembles this 
precious metal in appearance, being a 
combination of two minerals—iron and 
sulphur. The flying squirrel does not 
really fly. 
Now that I have given you a start, 
see how many more of these misrepre- 
sentations you can think of in Nature’s 
realm. 


How to Store Trout Flies 


Every spring when the trout season 
opens there are anglers who get out their 
kits to find that the pretty flies that they 
had stored for the winter have been 
made useless by moths. There may be 
time to save improperly stored flies if 
they are overhauled now, placed in 
moth-proof containers and a moth repel- 
lent used. 





Glass fruit jars are excellent contain- 
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ers for flies, and a camphor ball in each 
jar will be added insurance. A few drops 
of turpentine sprinkled in each jar will 
be effective against moths. 

Spinners, trout or bass flies that are 
wrapped with tinsel, and bass plugs 
equipped with polished metal lips or 
collars, should never be kept in boxes in 
which there is rubber. The sulphur in 
the rubber will cause the metal to be- 
come black. It is not advisable to use 
rubber bands on the cardboard boxes in 
which plugs are bought, nor to keep the 
lid of a small tackle box closed with a 
rubber band, for the rubber, even 
though outside the box, will darken pol- 
ished metal. 


A Book Worth Buying 


ERHAPS because it is the home 
port, but we can’t help feeling a 
little proud of our copy of “San Fran- 
cisco; A Pageant,”’ by Charles Caldwell 


Dobie (Appleton Century, $5.00). Of 


interest to the prospective visitor it has 
however, to our way of thinking, a much 
wider appeal for those who know or have 
known the City by the Golden Gate. 
The book strikes a nostalgic note in the 
hearts of men who have been a part of 
the loveliness, the charm, the gayety, 
the intensity, the vibrant history of San 
Francisco. Each one has perhaps even 
lived a part of the book. It is a sweep- 
ing, colorful pageant of San Francisco’s 
history from the time of the missionary, 
the Indian and the Don, “up to now,” 
richly illustrated with pencil drawings. 
All we could say about this book, its 
literary value, the typography, binding, 
exquisite sketches by Artist Suydam, 
has been expressed in the comment of a 
homesick friend who wrote, “The text 
is marvelous; the illustrations a joy to 
behold—one of those books that, once 
you have put it down, continually be- 
devils you with the obsession that some- 
where you have left an exceedingly rich 
source of delight that you must hurry 
back to!” 


A Bigger and Better Fair 


HOSE who missed the Century of 

Progress Chicago Fair last summer 
will have another chance at it. June 
first marks the opening date of the 1934 
Exposition in Chicago, and_ publicity 
material which reached us today from 
there is full of news about interesting 
new exhibits, concessions, horticultural 
displays, European representation, and 
inventions that have come to light since 
the closing of the Fair last year. The 
Century of Progress will remain open 
until November 1. Remember that 
summer rail tickets go on sale May 15, 
and fares to Chicago will be very 
reasonable. For further information 
about this or any other vacation trip, 
write to Sunset Travel Service, 1045 
Sansome St., San Francisco, enclosing 
a three-cent stamp for our reply.— 
Helga Iversen, Travel Editor. 
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alse LOW-COST 


ALASKA 


CLUISES 


PACIFIC STEAMSHIP LINES 


For full information and literature apply: 
653 Market Street (Palace Hotel), SAN FRANCISCO 
426 Thirteenth Street (Near Broadway), OAKLAND 
Travel Bureau, Weinstock-Lubin Co, SACRAMENTO 
or write 311 California Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


T H E A DM I R A 
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TYFICAL SUMMER FARES 


San Francisco to: 
Seattle or Victora and return 
Portland and return . . . 
Los Angeles and return . 
San Diego and return 


L gj 8 


$37.50 
28.25 
14.00 
18.05 
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DRAMATIZE 


YOUR 
fe 
WITH THIS HOME FACIAL 


1. Cleanse and clarify skin tissues with COLONIAL 
DAMES MASSAGE CREAM, containing pure 
almond oil.. A better cleanser and tissue cream 
= eR it penetrates. 

2. Tone and refresh tissues with COLONIAL 
DAMES SKIN TONIC—Now your make-up. 

3. DRAMATIZE YOUR BEAUTY with COLO- 
NIAL DAMES BEAUTIFIER—this marvelous 

preparation is MORE than a powder base—it 
BEA UTIFIES! 

4. Now COLONIAL DAMES Moist Rouge—which 
blends perfectly with your natural color—and 
—satiny COLONIAL DAMES Face Powder, 
which adds warmth and depth to your skin. 


Better dealers in every community can a supply 
COLONIAL DAME BEAUTY Al In 

each package is an instruction Ste Sart: 
UAL OF BEAUTY.” 


COLONIAL DAMES CORPORATION 
4652 Hollywooi Blvd. Holiywoo i, Calif. 





To Assure a Healthy 
Scalp use 


a ; 
=4iC Cae Sg 


OINTMENT 


we free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 9K, Malden, Mase. 


GET YOUR PACKET re FREE 

Ve hee Spaohettion aVine) 
Plant) Easy togrow. 8 

tol0on a vine ae Se be prepared in s deren 

Ep lanting 

nd Se toward packing and pos' 


@ ANDREWS PREW, Station 348 PARADISE, PA. 



















MORE PRECIOUS THAN 


fu 
HANDS mean charm, grace, admiration, POWER both 
socially and on business But beautiful hands must have beautiful nails... and 
beautiful nails must have the nght nail polish. GLISSEN means nails as 
delicately lustrous as pink pearls or Flashing as rubses, according to your whim 
Day in and day out, through household tasks, strenuous Sports, typing, repeated 
weshing, GLISSEN keeps your nail s sloneudl beaut ~y tauittessly groomed 


You really should try it to 
te 
* i ] 
‘ 
mY G 
oe 
yw 


h Liquid Nail Polish 


appreciate it. SOc per set of 
Polish and Remover at all 
druggists, department stores 
and manicurists ... or 


Mail The Coupon Now! & 
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Housekeeping For Beauty 


By BarsparA LENOx 


HERE’S not a new idea under the 

sun they say, but I’ve come across a 
perfectly fresh combination of beauty 
ideas that I think will please every 
woman who likes to garden, goes on 
painting sprees, and perhaps has a hus- 
band, three children and an Airedale to 
look after on the side. 

Most of us have looked upon house- 
work and gardening as a handicap to 
beauty; dishwashing we believe makes 
our hands rough and ugly, but did you 
know that dishwashingcan reallyimprove 
your hands, and in addition make your 
back and shoulders twice as lovely in an 
evening gown? You could join an ex- 
pensive exercise class, and yet not gain 
any more beauty than you can in your 
own kitchen—at least that’s what Mrs. 
Walter Anderson of San Mateo told me, 
when I asked her how she kept her hands 
so lovely. (You see I like to give you 
facts rather than theories, so I’ve been 
interviewing some of our Sunset read- 
ers.) Mrs. Anderson tells me she reads 
SunsET from “‘kiver to kiver.” She is a 
deft and delightful hostess. She keeps 
her skin in perfect condition by cleansing 
with cream and soap once a day, likes 
moist rouge, yellow roses, and her cheese 
souffles are excelled only by her avocado 
cocktails. 

Mrs. Anderson manicures her own 
nails, using a deep rose shade of nail 
polish. And this is the way she washes 
dishes: first take some cream of the 
cleansing or tissue type, and rub 
thoroughly into the hands to make an 
invisible glove. The usual process is to 
cream the hands after washing dishes, 
but we’re going to be different, and for a 
very good reason, too. You see, hot 
water dries the natural oil from the skin 
—that’s why your hands feel so dry and 
rough after washing. So we’re going to 
prevent the natural oils from being dried 
out by creaming the hands first. The 
cream gives a coating to the hands that 
protects them from water—the same 
idea presumably as water rolling off a 
duck’s back. 

As you wash dishes bend slightly from 
the hips, and remember to keep your 
abdomen drawn in. Have a window 
open and breathe, deeply, slowly, regu- 
larly. Lungs need washing as much as 
dishes. As you rub, keep the action in 
the wrists and elbow joints. Now an- 
other deep breath—there. Oxygen helps 
to keep the skin clear and healthy, so 
that’s one reason why you must breathe 
long and often. Putting the dishes back 
on the shelf exercises the muscles of the 
back and shoulders, but remember to 
keep the chest up as if pulled by a string 
attached to the ceiling. This will elim- 
inate that disfiguring ‘‘S” line in front 
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and in back. At a recent fashion show a 
model demonstrated very effectively how 
a gown can be changed from an ugly, 
ill-fitting covering for the body into a 
thing of beauty by simply a change in 
posture, so while doing housework, why 
not make a conscious effort at standing 
beautifully, so that you will look smarter 
and more charming in the role of hostess? 

As soon as you finish the dishes rub a 
little hand lotion on the fingers and 
hands, and why not keep a beauty kit 
in the kitchen? Every busy woman 
really needs two sets of beauty tools, one 


SUNSET’S 
BEAUTY ALBUM 





Miss Dorothy Parsons lives in Oakland 
and 1s a regular follower of the Sunset 
Health and Beauty Department. She 
keeps her skin in perfect condition with 
an all-purpose cream, an almond meal 
wash, and likes moist rouge, light shade. 


for the kitchen and another for the 
dressing table. In the kitchen you will 
want a jar of cream, a hand lotion, a 
deodorant to take away the tell-tale 
marks of the delicious but odorous onion, 
gauze and antiseptic for cuts, and a 
soothing ointment for burns (I have 
found an excellent product for burns in 
case you are interested). 

The glove habit is of course an excel- 
lent protector for hands, but there are 
women who simply can’t work with 
gloves on, and if you happen to be one 
of them, try at least to sleep with gloves 
on. That really will make your hands 
lovely, and if you have any doubt about 
this, try it for a week and notice the 
result. There are special gloves for this 
purpose, and if you’re interested I shall 
be glad to give you the price and tell you 
where to get them. In gardening, insert 
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The first thought in | 


Don’t lose a minute. Apply 
Unguentine at once. Stop the 
unbearable agony; soothe and , 
protect the seared area from f 
the air. Prevent cg 
festering anda life-long scar. # 

‘Buy Unguentine now. You'llnever 
Sorgive yourself if you haven't got it 

ly when you need it....for % 
burns, cuts, sunburn, or * skin 
infections. At all drug stores. 













f Norwich j 


| Comfortable low-heeled shoes, and | 


| 


ithe looks of the loveliest clothes. 


white soap under the nails to protect | 
your manicure, and always cream the 
hands before and after work. Planting 
and pruning and raking and all forms 
of gardening can give beauty to the body 
as well as to the garden. When lifting 
anything, remember to bend the knees 
|and keep the back erect. If you allow 
'your body to sag when lifting heavy 
| weights, too great a strain is brought on 
'the back and abdominal muscles. You 
| suddenly feel tired. But there’s a worse 
|danger. If you keep on lifting things in 
ithe wrong way over a long period | 
time, you may develop a condition | 
{known as ptosis or sagging muscles. | 
| Aside from the effect on your health, you 
| know how that sort of bulge can spoil | 


In doing housework or gardening, al-| 
ways keep the abdominal muscles taut, | 


Mets, toss, toss for 





feverish hours—staring 


into biack space with 





| aching eyes — strug- 
gling for sleep that 


will not come. Try this 





blessed relief. Smooth 


| a palmful of Absorbine 


pull on your vacuum cleaner or Take| Je an te be the 


rather than pushing it, as a push is in-| 
| clined to flatten the chest. When rising | 
| from a kneeling position try to use the | 
‘leg muscles, and make the movement | 
‘smooth and coordinated. So many| 
| women unfortunately make themselves | 


‘look ridiculous when picking up an 


| article from the floor, or rising from a 


very low chair, so do use your garden 


|opportunities to learn to make these 
|commonplace movements charming and | | 


| graceful. 


Good Equipment a Beauty Aid 





PREVENT POISON OAK | 


wih POISONOK 


"UITER Laboroked 


$1.00 
U.S.Govt. License No.8 


Je CUTTE Rie, 


Established 1897 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA | 





(CONCENTRATE) 
Aremarkable preventive, 
it is taken internally, by 
drops, and “vaccinates” 
for an entire season. Used 
by 9th Army Medical 
Corps in C.C.C. camps 
and by power companies 
for line crews. Immuniza- 
tion should begin at least 
two weeks before possible 
exposure. 

As a treatment 
In mild cases POISONOK 
will materially shorten dura- 
tion of rash. In severe cases, 
see your physician for injec- 
tion and adjunctive treatment. 
Ask for POISONOK by 
name at your druggist’s 


Manufacturers of Vaccines and Antitoxins for the 
medical profession since 1897 





‘GOOD SEED CHEAP 


NE BETTER 


ANY PRICE. 6 os YEARS ELUNG GooD SEED 


Satiofied Gardeners Annu- 
— My 1934 catalog ———s all 
the latest Jy hy and standard 

Farm. lower 
ia: Froits, Bulbs and Sh 
800 ilatraticna with » complete cultural 


planters. I think it is the best catalog 
Rien te pcan clit Tat 
$57 pees 2, my NEW ag 





sae ape Pr wy fh ee Pca feta 35 seed « i tay 
R. H.SHUMWAY Y SEEDSMAN 


540, ROCKFORD, ILL. 





Established in 1870 


wal more enjoyable and _ beneficial. | 


| Discover the new gadgets for house and | | 


|garden—many of them will save you 
‘time and prevent loss of youth and 


‘beauty. A really good self-wringing | 


| mop for instance will save an amazing | 
| amount of wear and tear on hands, long- | 
|handled brushes and efficient cleansers | 
for cleaning woodwork and bathtubs 
will give you many extra hours for’ 
| relaxation. 
| At the first signs of fatigue it is always} 


| 
|smart to stop and rest for even a few| 


|moments. If your feet ache or burn, “t 


|hot Epsom salts foot bath will refresh 
| you, and for the body a salt rub followed 
| by a warm, then a cold rinse will prove 
|a good pick-up emergency treatment. 
|If possible lie down for an hour, and 
|don’t let your thoughts sit around in a} 
‘family circle while you rest, just let go/| 
|and get the most out of your period of | 
relaxation. Mold the face with a good | 
|cream before lying down, and let it do 
its magic work while you rest, and al-| 
|ways put little pads of cotton dipped 
|in skin tonic over the eyes. A face pack | 
| of honey and almond or soothing herbs | 
| | and astringents will leave your skin clear | 
| and glowing (I shall be glad to send you | 
directions for face packs on request. 
Please include a stamped self-addressed | 
envelope.) As a finish to your treat-| 


ment always use a generous amount of | 
skin tonic or astringent to close pores. | 
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plenty of efficient modern equipment for | 
| housework and gardening will make your | 


neck in slow firm 
strokes. Then take the 
word of nine out of ten 
who write us about it 
—you'll slip away to 


restful slumber. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I ABSORBINE JR. 


For years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions, 
| ‘Athlete's Foot’’ 


| At all druggists, $1.25. Write for a sample— 


free, W..F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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N GARDENING —as well as 
in other activities of life—the 
old maxim holds resolutely true— 


YOU GET 
WHAT YOU GIVE 


Restore to your depleted lawn and 
home orchard and garden soil the 
essential plant food that growing 
plants have absorbed. After not 
too many days, your modest in- 
vestment of outdoor-time, enjoy- 
able labor, and diligent dollars 
will be returned to you manyfold: 
in gay flowers that come up smil- 
ing, in vigorous, fruitful trees, in 
a lawn green, full, luxurious. 


CALA-BONE 
Ammoniated Bone Meal 


possesses, in organic and thus read- 
ily absorbable form, plant food 
(see Guaranteed Analysis on sack) 
essential to vigorous growth and 
luxurious flowering. Its benefits 
are long-lasting. While it can be 
applied to advantage at any sea- 
son, NOW is a particularly good 
time to use it. Let 1934’s summer 
be a gay and colorful one around 
your home — heartquarters for 
those you hold dear. 


Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co. 
405 Montgomery S:., S n Frzencisco 


[1 Send me free sample and illustrated leaflet: 
| “For Luxuriant Lawns and Gorgeous 
| Gardens.”’ 
| 


(NAME OF MY SIED OR GARDEN SIORE OR AU S*RY) 


Clip this coupon and mail to: GARDEN DEPT. | 
Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co. | 
40 


5 Montgomery St., San Francisco | 
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This Month 1n Your Garden 


Written Especially for the Bay Region 


By Marie OLsson 


T’S daffodil time in Sunset Land! 

Why not suggest a daffodil show to 
your garden club president for this 
month? If you do sponsor such an 
event, won’t you please tell us about it 
so that we may plan to visit you on 
the proper day? 


Chrysanthemum Cuttings 


“Mum” cuttings should be made this 
month. Around your old plants you will 
note new young shoots. It is this stock 
that provides the cuttings. Place each 


| cutting in a box of coarse sand protected 


from cold drying winds, and allow it to 
root. In two months the cuttings should 


| be ready for their permanent place in the 


garden. The chrysanthemum is the 
queen of the fall garden—now is the 
time to prepare for such a show. 


Spring Care of Iris 


Your bearded iris (J. Germanica) will 
be well on the way to bloom at this 
season. Since iris respond to lime and 
phosphoric acid in our western soil, give 
them applications of blood and bone 


| meal during this period of growth. The 


| blood meal produces nitrogen while bone 
| meal is rich in phosphoric acid. A cup- 


ful of each for each plant, cultivated 
into the soil around the rhizome, will be 
sufficient. Water the plants every other 


| day until the blooming season is past, 
| and mulch the fleshy root with a three- 
| inch layer of peat moss in case of hot 
| scorching sunshine. 


Beardless iris need much the same 


| treatment, except that oak leaf mold and 
peat moss should be worked into the 


soil in which they are growing since they 
respond to an acid soil condition. 

Right here is my opportunity to tell 
you about a delightful hillside planting 
I saw last year. Yellow and brown, and 
yellow and red irises, planted with red 


| and yellow broom. The effect was un- 


usual and unforgettable. 


Other Tasks for March 


Continue to plant gladiolus bulbs this 
month. By planting a dozen or two 
every three or four weeks for the next 
few months, you can have a succession 


| of bloom all through the summer and 


| fall. 


Spray your English hawthorne tree 
with a nicotine sulphate solution for 


| aphis. This disease is characterized by 
| a black smut on the foliage and stems. 


Begonia tubers and seed may be 
planted all through March. Begonias 
grown for their foliage rather than their 
flowers may be propagated from a leaf 
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of the plant. Lay the leaf on top of the 
soil in a flower pot or seed box, and firm 
a half-inch layer of soil on top of it. In 
a short time small plants will come up 
all around the edge of the leaf. 

For those of you who have a rock 
garden, a broadcast of portulaca seed 
over the entire area will be the finishing 
touch to this outstanding feature of your 
garden. This plant will creep into every 
tiny unplanted nook and give dots of 
gay color. Get a packet of mixed colors, 
both single and double types. 


Tall Growers 


In every garden there are locations 
where tall-growing plants can be used 
to good advantage. The annual holly- 
hock, unlike the old-fashioned perennial 
or biennial hollyhock, produces plants 
four to five feet high with masses of 
large blooms. Their location in the gar- 
den should be trenched for at least 18 
inches, and well-rotted manure incor- 
porated with the soil since they are gross 
feeders. Obviously their place is in the 
rear of the border or in a spot where they 
do not over-shadow lower varieties. 
They show off best when planted 18 
inches apart in a group of three or four, 
with a strong stake in the center for 
support. Just before the flowers open, 
incorporate commercial plant food in 
the soil around each plant, following 
directions given on the container. Seeds 
of hollyhocks may be planted now or you 
can obtain small plants from your nur- 
seryman. Pink hollyhocks with white 
phlox in front, intermingled with spikes 
of deep blue delphinium make an excit- 
ing combination. Some other tall grow- 
ers are globe thistle—which is also good 
in front of hollyhocks—salpiglossis, 
antirrhinum, and larkspur. 

Shasta daisies may be planted this 
month. And do try the double type. 
Three clumps of these showy white flow- 
ers in my own garden have continued 
to bloom all through the year. 


Three Unusual Heathers 


Many gardeners are content to beau- 
tify their gardens with shrubs common 
to the gardens of their neighbors, and 
thus many fine shrubs are neglected 
simply because they are unknown to the 
average home owner. Under such a head 
are the tubular heathers. Erica hyaline, 
with pale orange tubular flowers, and 
E. willmoreana, with deep peach colored 
tubular flowers, are two fine shrubs for 
your garden. They grow to a height of 
from two to five feet, bloom from No- 
vember through February, and harmon- 
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WE CHALLENGE 
witha yardstickanda 


Free Sample of 


GAVIOTA 


the Northern California plant food 


The SQUARE YARD TEST 
will show you how to have a lovelier 


garden and lawn! 


We'll furnish the fertilizer. 
You furnish the grass and 
the yardstick. That’s all you 
need to prove beyond doubt 
that best results can be had 
over the longest time with 
GAVIOTA. 


Send now for the free sam- 
ple, using the coupon be- 
low. Then use the sample 
on a square yard of lawn. 

Or use it to make any test 
you want. (We’re awfully 
broad-minded about it.) 
We’re sure, you see, that 
GAVIOTA will prove our 
point because it’s made for 
Northern California soil. 


GAVIOTA, by the way, is 
now lower-priced than 
ever. Get a real supply from 
your dealer... 





New! Gaviota ities for the 


Swedish Peat good of your 





Moss... Try it garden! po 
for a better 

mulch. send the coupon 

= right away! 

The Pacific Guano 134 


and Fertilizer Company 
2nd at Hearst Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


Send me the free sample of GAVIOTA. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY AND STATE 
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ize with most garden flowers. E. blanda, 
with crimson tubular flowers, is the 
freest bloomer of all, with flowers ten 
months of the year. 

The only requirements the heathers 
ask are good drainage, plenty of mois- 
ture through the summer time, and an 
acid soil condition. Right here you ask, 
“How does one know if the soil in his or 
| her garden is acid?”” The answer is an 
easy one. Buy a small piece of blue lit- 
mus paper. Insert it into damp soil and 
| if it changes to pink or red, the soil con- 
| tains sufficient acid to grow acid-loving 

plants, such as heathers, azaleas and 
|rhododendrons, andromeda, kalmia, 
trailing arbutus, ferns, wild huckleberry, 
and camellias. If your soil does not 
contain acid, this property can be added 
very easily and inexpensively. Purchase 
one pound of aluminum sulphate which 
costs about fifteen cents. Dissolve 114 
tablespoonfuls of this in one gallon of 
water, and give each plant such an 
amount of this liquid as would be neces- 
| sary in an ordinary watering. Two 
| applications a year will be sufficient. 

When planting acid-requiring plants 
around a new stucco home, be sure no 
mortar and plaster are left in the soil, 
for both contain lime. Dig the holes 
deep in which such shrubs are to be 
planted around a new home, and fill the 
| hole with soil that has been treated as 
described above. 

A New Lawn 

Probably go per cent of new lawns are 
planted this month. Many home owners 
conclude that conditions in their locality 
are not favorable to a lawn, but they 
really are in error. All soil and climatic 
| difficulties can be overcome if the gar- | 
| dener will just study his particular prob- | 
lem and then plan and plant accordingly. | 
Even though your first attempt may | 
| have been unsuccessful, try another mix- | 
| ture of seed, and perhaps your luck will | 
|change. And don’t blame a poor lawn | 
| onto poor seed; the lawn probably would | 
have failed anyway. Some of you may | 
have a poor lawn because cf weeds, but | 
I always believe that it is a poor lawn | 
which is responsible for the weeds! For | 
those of you who are willing to take the | 
time to surround your home with a| 
lovely green carpet of grass, we have | 
prepared a special leaflet entitled “Your | 
Western Lawn,” which we shall be| 
happy to send you. Simply send us your | 
jname and address and a three-cent | 
| stamp to cover the cost of mailing. 


| It's @ Good dea ~ Shea 























after cleaning floors with the dust- 
less floor mop, to lay mop flat on floor 
and clean it by running the vacuum 
cleaner over it. This eliminates shaking 
the mop and all the unpleasant dust 
from flying into your face and hair. | 
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Visit The 
SPRING 
DAFFODIL 
SHOW 


California Nursery Co. 
Show Gardens, at NILES 
MARCH 16th-25th 


The outstanding Daffodil event of 
the year! More than 25,000 indi- 
vidual plants, more than 100 sep- 
arate varieties will be seen in 
bloom, including the newest hy- 
brids, and all the standard varie- 
ties. You will see Test Beds of each 
variety, for comparison . .. you 
will see large garden plantings of 


| Daffodils and bedding plants with 


backgrounds of flowering trees and 
shrubs, to suggest color combina- 
tions for your own garden. 


And A Rock Garden Display— 
New This Year! 


Another feature . . . our new Rock 
Garden display, featuring minia- 
tures for rock garden use. In other 
parts of the Show Gardens will be 
Hyacinths, Early Tulips, Freesias, 
Ranunculus, and many other flowering 
bulbs. “Old Adobe”, our 100 year old 
Guest Lodge will house a cut-flower exhibit. 


Come ... Bring Your Friends... 
No Admission Charge 


You are cordially invited to see this beau- 
tiful display. There will be appropriate 
entertainment . .. Garden Clubs are most 
welcome to hold their meetings here dur- 
ing Show week, in the grounds of “Old 
Adobe.” 


Be our guest during the Daffodil Show— 
Plan to come again during the TULIP 
SHOW, early in April . . . watch for an- 
nouncement of exact dates. 


CALIFORNIA 


NURSERY COMPANY 


Established 1865 George C. Roeding Jr., Pres. 
“The West’s Oldest and Largest Nursery” 
Main Office, NILES, Calif. 
Branches: FRESNO (2); SACRAMENTO; 
MODESTO; LOOMIS 
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Has your lawn grown droopy and 
run-down and full of weeds? If so, 
don’t get discouraged—this is just 
nature’s way of letting you know it 
is hungry. Certain chemicals which 
do not renew themselves in the soil 
are all used up, and roots are going 
unfed. 


Here is a simple economical plan 
to rejuvenate your lawn and bring 
new lite to your shrubs and garden. 


FIRST: Recondition your soil with 
GROZ-IT PULVERIZED SHEEP 
MANURE which puts the soil in 
good physical condition. Odorless 
and free from weed seeds, it pro- 
vides humus to hold the moisture 
and keeps the soil porous so the 
roots can breathe. 


SECOND: Apply GROZ-IT “5-10- 
4,” a quick acting chemical PLANT 
FOOD, at regular intervals. It acts 
like magic on a run-down lawn. It 
brings rich deep color to your flow- 
ers and makes them bloom pro- 
fusely. It stimulates healthy growth 
in shrubs and trees. 


Both GROZ-IT products are eco- 
nomical to use and cannot injure 
your plants. GROZ-IT PULVER- 
IZED SHEEP MANURE comes in 
50 and 100 lb. bags—GROZ-IT 
PLANT FOOD in 10, 25, 50 and 
100 Ib. bags. Ask your Garden Sup- 
ply Dealer or send to us for free 
folder, “A Proven Formula For 
Garden Success.”” GROWERS FER- 
TILIZER COMPANY, 108 Davis 
Street, San Francisco. 


GROZ-IT 


Ao» ite , 
Gitsocth><Puosrncne ace ><Soracn 
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PLANT FOOD 


FREE FOLDER 


This coupon will bring “A Proven Formula for 
Garden Success,’’ full of helpful information. 
Write today. 





Mail to 108 Davis Street, San Francisco 
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New Shrubs 


(Continued from page 15) 


Ceratostigma Willmottianum is a real 
novelty, a hardy dwarf plumbago re- 
cently introduced from China. Thus 
far I would hesitate to call it exciting, 


but my plants are young though they | 


had lots of their clear blue flowers all this 











summer and the foliage colors up to a 
nice red in autumn. Though a shrub 
which eventually may grow up to three 
feet high, my plants are still about 
eighteen inches and suggest this va- 
riety’s being rather desirable for in- 
clusion in a sunny herbaceous border 
than appropriate for our usually rather 
dry and evergreen shrubberies. Nice 
but not necessary. 


For Rock Gardens 


Convoloulus eneorum I put on my list 
of early necessities from reading that it 
was a dwarf, rounded, silvery-leaved 
evergreen from southern Europe, with 
white, pink-tinged flowers of the usual 
morning-glory trumpet type. Fortun- 
ately Golden Gate Park had it, and so 
it is somewhat available both north and 
south of Tehachapi, a fine thing for rock 
gardens, never coarse or common or in- 
vading other plants’ places as do some 
of the more pushing and twining mem- 
bers of the family. Will stand drought 
and sun and seems easily satisfied as to 
soil. 


My Favorite Daphne 


Daphne cneorum is no relation though 
it has the same specific name, just as 
members of different families are called 
Joe or Jane. It is a low, creeping ever- 
green with small linear leaves which are 
just about hidden in spring by myriads 
of lovely pink flowers of a delicacy of 
odor beyond the subtleties of the scent 
manufacturer. It is an absolute neces- 
sity in the north Pacific rock garden, 
where it grows as we can hardly hope to 
grow it in warmer, drier California, with 
literally sheets of flower. The finest 
plants I saw in Seattle were in a well- 
drained rock garden, with both lime and 
peat incorporated into the soil. My 
single plant—I have just added more— 
grows slowly on the top of a rock wall 
facing east and in spite of my failure to 
give it an occasional summer watering, 
which it would like here, it has persisted 
and flowers every year. It is now readily 
obtainable. 


My New Escallonias 


Escallonias, in particular certain 
newer hybrids, naturally merit mention 
as these notes emphasize desirable 
shrubs for small gardens. The older 
species commonly planted are fine for 
big shrubberies, but until the more 
slender and graceful, and incidentally 
more hardy, hybrids came, mostly from 
Ireland, I was less interested. Now I 


have acquired Escallonias Donard Seed- | 
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IF HE IS WELL INFORMED 
THE MAN ON PAGE 16 








is buying LILLY’S 
ASTER SEEDS 


RUST RESISTANT STRAIN 
“Best for the West” 


You'll find a variety of luxuriant- 
growth Asters along with all other 
western flowers in Lilly’s 1934 
Seed Catalog—the reference book 
gardeners wait for every year—72 
pages of delightful photographic 
reproductions of the best varieties 
with descriptions, correct pronun- 
ciations, and use of each. 


It's really a CALENDAR-CATA- 

for it contains also a com- 
plete calendar for 1934, illus- 
trated with garden subjects. Be- 
side that there’s a planting chart, 
list of 1933 and 1934 flower 
novelties. 


Ask the authorized Lilly's dealer 
in your community for the book— 
also Lilly's Garden Paint Book, a 
20-page wore | book for chil- 
dren, free with Lilly's Seeds. If 
the dealer cannot supply you, 
write The Chas. H. Lilly Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 


MORCROP 


KIL- 
GARDEN 
PESTS 


SNAROL quickly rids your 
garden of snails, slugs, 
sowbugs, cutworms, ear- 
wigs, etc. It’s easy to use, 
harmless to plants, safe, 
longer lasting, more eco- 
nomical. Proved in a mil- 
lion gardens. 

LOWER 1934 PRICES: 
1% Ibs. 25c 4 lbs. 60c 
15 Ibs. $1.95 
Get Genuine Snarol today at your 
hardware, seed, or drug store. 
Write Antrol, Dept. 52. 651 Im- 
perial St., Los Angeles, for free 

pamphlet on pest control. 


SNAROL 


DAHLIAS 7 diff. giants, labelled, $1.00; a 
$2.00 root free, April 17th; and 
30 other astounding bargains, in our 1934 free catalog, listing 
550 varieties Dahlias. 
KUNZMAN, New Albany, Ind. 
3 Farms. Originator of “King of the Elacks” 
Best at Chicago; second at New York City. 
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ling, a vigorous variety with panicles of 
pale pink flowers going white as they 
age, E. edinensis, rose pink, rather 
dwarfer, up to about four feet, and E. 


langleyensis, slightly taller and much | 
like the latter excepting that its flowers, | 
borne on drooping branches, are bright | 
crimson. Nice, clean, evergreen foliage, | 


restrained habit, easy culture and their 
habit of summer flowering make these 
smaller escallonias worthy of a place in 
your garden. 

Lavatera olbia is the name of the mal- 
low-like shrub with pink flowers like a 
single hollyhock which has been in bloom 
for months and has attracted many 
garden visitors. Suited by its habit to 
either shrubbery or herbaceous borders, 


of the simplest culture, though it re- | 


sponds favorably to summer watering, 
I would not be without it. 

Magnolia stellata is last on my list 
though I have only reached half way 
down the alphabet, but it is the first to 
flower and perhaps the dearest to my 
heart. Deciduous magnolias are still 
fairly rare and expensive, but for a 
splurge and an annual festival thereafter 
get this small, slow-growing, bushy 
treasure and plant it where it will get 


some summer watering and where it will | 


be near a path, so that you can readily 


get the thrill of the lovely, starry white | 


flowers with the first days of spring. 
Because some highly reputable Sun- 
SET advertisers choose to adapt their 
offerings to what I write about, a legiti- 
mate proceeding as they have absolutely 
no control over my choice of subjects, I 
have been accused of collusion by the 
very commercially minded. Frankly, I 
am always glad if anything I write will 
help those reputable plant men who are 
trying to make our gardens more inter- 
esting. This month, however, it will be 
evident the ultimate source of many of 
the novelties I describe is our own 
Golden Gate Park, which belongs not 
only to San Francisco, but to the entire 
West. Here I want to pay my tribute 
to John McLaren, to the Park Board 
and to those members of the staff who 
are working to make it a great arbo- 
retum and garden where the best new 
shrubs and plants may first find a home 
in California, from which in due time 
they will find their way into commercial 
nurseries and then into our gardens. 
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to discourage Bermuda grass which 
tends to grow up around and interfere 
with the sprinkler heads by putting a 
little ring of concrete around the same. 
With such rings it is very much easier 
to keep the grass neatly trimmed. 
The rings are soon covered by a thin 
layer of grass and do not show long. 








Garden Fe 


.-.and saves your Roses, 
Shrubs, Plants, Vines 
and Trees 
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Ask Any Professional Gardener... 


@ EXPERIENCED greenhouse and nursery-men use VOLCK in their 
own work. And recommend it to home gardeners. They say it gives 
the best all around pest control they know. You will be surprised 
what one application will do for your garden. 


It has proven highly effective in control of Aphis, Squash Bug, prac- 


tically all Scale Insects, Mealy Bug, Red Spider, White Fly, Leaf fe 


Hoppers, Rust Mite, etc. Also helps prevent Rose Mildew. Lf 
Easy to apply. Pleasant to use. Economical too: 314 oz. bot- “Ss 
tle makes 6 quarts ready to apply. Spraying is one of the most AS 
important of all garden activities. Don’t neglect it. TAL » 
Ask your nursery, seed, hardware, or fuel and : 


feed store for Garden VOLCK and the ORTHO 
Garden Pest Control Guide (or send the coupon) 


: 
GARDEN cs 


PEST CONTROL 
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GERMAIN’S 1934 
Catalog FREE 


Learn about the 12 novelties and late intro- 
ductions in flower creations that make up our 
All-American Collection. They will be the 
sensation of the coming season. Read the best 
catalog we ever issued. 

Also thousands of other flowers, vegetables 
and plants for California planting . . . color 
pages ... growing directions . . . insect con- 
trol. It’s free. Mail the coupon today. 


California’s Horticultural Headquarters since ms | 
Sixth and Main, Los Angeles, Calif. | 








| 
| 
7 (1) Send me your Free Catalog. 
| 
| 
| 














c IS THE NEW 
PRICE FOR 


FERRY’S 


PUREBRED VEGETABLE 


SEEDS 


Buy at your neighborhood store In 
fresh dated 















natural colors! 


lowest in years .. . 
Hardy Nursery Stock .. . 
serving satisfied customers. 
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@ PLANT NOW! — Prices 
Complete list 
56 years 


@ Special Premium Offer,Free Nursery Stock 
MILTON NURSERY CO., Box S-235, Milton, Oregon 


for the 
Interior Valleys 


LIVE on a desert homestead among 

the sage and sand in Eastern Wash- 
ington, along the Columbia River. 
Everything will not grow here but I have 
been experimenting for ten years and 
have found a good many things that will 
do well on a small amount of water and 
stand our hot summers and cold winters. 
I have a cactus garden that is the joy of 
my heart. My chrysanthemums and 


try. In spring it is my tulips, iris and 
daffodils. I plant tulips thickly among 
my iris in the fall and sow petunias 
broadcast over the beds. The bulbs 
bloom first, then the iris, and soon the 
spot is a glorious mass of velvety petu- 
nias which stay beautiful until frost. 
Another of my garden tricks is to dig 
four-o’clock roots in fall and store them 
like dahlias during winter. These are 
planted in early spring and produce 
bloom about four weeks earlier than will 
spring-sown seeds. We have to haul 
every drop of water that we use but I do 
not mind. I love my homestead—every 
sandy inch of it—and I will never live 
anywhere else so long as I can stay here. 
If any of you SuNsET readers are ever 
driving through this country, stop by 
and see my flowers. You will know the 
place for I am always working around 
my flowers with a copy of Sunset stick- 


Morrison, Beverly, Washington. 
* * 


Contrary to general custom I plant 
my most fragile gladiolus where they are 
partially shaded by trees during the 
hottest part of the day. Here in the 
Yakima Valley the sun is so hot that 
the edges of the flowers are cooked and 
shriveled and the colors faded when the 
plant grows in full sun. My favorite 
varieties are “Orange Glory,” “Greig” 
and “Purple Glory.”’ All grow well here. 
—Edna Miller, Prosser, Washington. 
* * 


Bedding plants for parking strips are 
rather a problem in dry climates, for 
these strips are hard to water, and dry 
out quickly. 

Three flowers which have been found 
successful for this purpose, and which 
are very ornamental, are creeping lan- 
tana, dwarf verbena, and dwarf petu- 
nias. All of these plants stand heat well. 
A charming color scheme combines rosy 
pink petunias, lavender lantana, and 
pink verbenas. The flowers will bloom 
all summer, a joy when blossoms are so 
scarce. 

The petunias and verbenas are easily 
started from seed, but the lantana should 
be put in as young plants, which are 
bought at a nursery, or perhaps obtained 





from a neighbor. They are simple to 


four-o’clocks are the pride of the coun- | 


ing out of my apron pocket!—Pearl E. | 





| 
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BEAUTY 





Let this new Hallawell Garden Book 
open the door to new beauty in your 
1934 garden. Contains 100 pages 


describing Hallawell’s Quality 
seeds, bulbs and shrubs for this 
year’s planting. 

Call at ‘Garden Headquarters,” 
256 Market Street, San Francisco, 
or use the coupon or a postcard to 
send for your copy. 


HALLAWELUS 


torsuccesstil ‘gardens 
be 





r 
| Hallawell Seed Co., Dept. A 
| 256 Market St., San Francisco 

wt bo Oum RANT 


Please send Free, Hallawell’s 1934 
ANNUAL GARDEN BOOK. 


WEEPING 
Standard Roses 


glorious, majestic specimens 5-9 ft. 
Figh: 11 varieties, finest in 
America; shipped safely anywhere; 
descriptive folder FREE. Also rare 
Wild, Old-Fashioned, and Best- 
of-the-New Roses. 
SPECIAL OFFER: $1 2-year 
large Mermaid, sensational ever- 
ming, evergreen, fragrant yel- 
low climbing rose, prepaid for 75c. 
The New $1.50 Climbing Shot 
- fragrant orchid and gold 
everbloomer, prepaid 90c. BOTH 
CLIMBERS, ings for $1.50. Extra large 75c Pres. Hoover, 
grand everblooming orange bush rose, 50c., - for $1. Write 
for Francis E. Lester’s new, fascinating, e booklet, 
10c or free with order. Also free list o! FucH IAS. 


Sale of 3-year BLEEDING HEARTS 
LARGE 3-year-old UNDIVIDED clamps that will throw up, within 
a few weeks, 5 to 8 tall arching sprays of glorious shell-pink 
bloom. $1 size, prepaid 60¢.; 3 for $1.50 

LESTER ROSE GARDENS 
Rose Specialists MONTEREY, CAL. 














(NSECT CONTROL 


New Ever Green spray kills so many kinds of 
plant pests itis the only spray 95% of home 
gardeners ever need. Easy to use. Just mix with 
water and spray. Destroys most hardy insects, 
both chewing and sucking types. Will not in- 
jure plants or blossoms. Sure death to ants. 
Non-poisonous to people and pets. Very 
economical. Buy at drug, hardware, flower, 
seed, department stores. Write for informa- 
‘tive new spraying chertFREE. 
-\ McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis / 
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propagate—all that is necessary is to 
bury the ends of some of the runners. 
—C. D. A., Sacramento, California. 

& ® 


San Joaquin Valley gardeners have 
discovered that flowers in a hot country 
should be planted in masses, so they will 
shade each other. Plants standing alone 
burn around the roots. For the purpose 
of irrigation, so vital during the heat, the | 
flower beds should drain well, because | 
in a sunken bed the water will stand un- | 
til it becomes heated from the sun, and | 
will then cook the roots and stems of the 

} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





flowers. 

Some of the soil in the country around 
Bakersfield, while extremely fertile, will 
bake badly after irrigation, and should 
be given a great deal of humus. Leaves | 
and trash of all kinds should be dug in 
whenever possible, and even cotton | 
stalks should not be burned, but buried 
until they rot, for they create a better 
loam.—A. L. C., Bakersfield. 


x * 


Shade trees in the San Joaquin valley 
too often lose their leaves in midsummer, 
just when shade is most needed, because 
of the red spider. Ordinarily a well- 
balanced fertilizer will help to fight this 
pest effectively. | 

In one case, five tall poplar trees, the 
only shade around a home near Bakers- 
field, had been almost useless for several 
years, because each July the bulk of the 
leaves turned yellow and dropped onto 
the lawn. The owners had decided to 
cut down the trees and go without shade 
until new ones could grow. Pending this 
major operation they spread a dressing 
of fertilizer over the lawn. To their sur- 
prise and gratification, no leaves fell, 
there was plenty of shade on hot days, 
and their trees were the last in town to 
drop their foliage—M. R. R., McFar- 


land, California. 


Direct From Our Woods To You 


Offer A. Send a dollar for seven packets of Mountain 
Flower Seeds—your choice of any seven of the fol- 
lowing: Firecracker; Mariposa; Fairy Lanterns; 
Star Tulips; Indian Pinks; Iris; Alliums; Trilliums; 
Columbine; Wallflower; Fritillarias, Pentstemon. 


Offer B. Send a dollar for three packets of seeds of 
Mountain Lilies—one each of L. Kelloggii, L. Ru- 
bescens, L. Pardalinum. 


CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWER NURSERY 
os Rios, California 


WATER LiLies 


small garden with a 
Gorgeous colors, exquis- 
California 
Will 


Beautify large or 

Water Lily Pool. 

ite fragrance. Easy to care for. 
Water Lilies moat ag: extra hardiness and _ vigor. 
thrive any wh U. S. or Canada. Safe delivery 
GUARAN "TEED. 1934 Catalog tells how to make a Water 
Garden; care for Water Lilies, etc. Includes complete 
postpaid collection of water plants; over 100 
var. of water lilies. Write for FREE copy. FREE 
JOHNSON WATER GARDENS 
Box 22 Hynes, Calif. Catalog 
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AREN'T HER FLOWERS AND LAWN} 







BEAUTIFUL ? 








YES, YOU'D THINK 
§ SHE SPENT A 
FORTUNE ON THEM. 


That rich carpet of cool green 
grass, the profusion of lovely flowers 
you long to have—your garden can’t give 
them to you if it’s half-starved. Don’t take 
chances! Give your plants a square meal 
this spring —feed them Vigoro. 

Vigoro is not a by-product. Unlike such 
incomplete rations as bone meal and ma- 
nures, it is a safe, scientifically balanced 
plant food. It supplies to each plant all 
the food elements it needs from the soil. 

Vigoro is clean, odorless, easy to handle. 
It can be applied either by hand or with 
one of the convenient, inexpensive Vigoro 
spreaders. Economical; only 4 lbs. per 100 
square feet will bring quick, lasting results. 

See your garden supply dealer today; 


200 Siniaities size bulbs 

Glad Special (No. 5) 10 each of 20 large 

flowered (not labeled) exhibition varieties (no prims. 
Prepaid for $1. 

S C. KELLETT Grants iihewas Ore 


CUTS HEDGES 10 TIMES FASTER 


8S Works electrically. Cuts toughest th easily. 
Skilsaw, Inc., 312 Omar eee te 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 











TOO BAD FOR; 
BUSTER BUT HE 
HAS TO LEARN! 






= 


NOT EXPENSIVE A BIT! 
JUST OUR OWN CARE 
AND VIGORO, 
THAT COMPLETE 
PLANT FOOD. 

















get enough Vigoro to supply a square meal 
to everything you grow. And be sure it’s 
genuine Vigoro; look for the name on the 


box or bag. Six convenient sizes, from 
12 oz. to 100 lbs. 
Made in California and IR, 
Oregon factories a 
for western soils 


NEW LOW PRICES this year 


IGORO 


= Mag Vii tat osourea nich 


Beauty in Lawna and Powers 


OLUMBINE SEEDS M. S.C. Strain, 
beautiful colors, large flowers, long spurs, prize winners, 

$1 generous packet. 
Miss M. S. Creighto1, Jonesmere Farm, Route 1, Gervais, Ore. 


‘Water Lilies 3 & & 


Have you sent for your copy of our 1934 Cata- 
logue? Did you notice the special offer on page 
17? Make your own selections at collection 
prices. We have everything you will need. 


wi po ova meat 








COME ON, BOYS, 
FOLLOW THE i 4 
_— 











Noone wants stained and discolored shrubbery. And sodogs mustlearn tokeep 
all four feet on the ground around your ornamentals. A little “Black Leaf 40” 











R ee FORT TRIAL sprayed on the shrubbery is harmless to dogs—but they will avoid the fumes. 
oa New... A Wilt «> Use “Black Leaf 40” to kill insects that attack your flowers, garden and 
a imune trom wi wilt B —— shrubs — to kill poultry lice and feather mites—for spraying fruits and vege- 
a ; Test tables. Buy it in the original full-strength, sealed packages. 14 teaspoonfuls 
vend § 00 seeds Giant i f water, when used asa spray,will keep dogs away. Ask your dealer- 
10 colors, aor soap is enclosed for postage. in a gallon of w: z . 
1934 Seed Book of New Flowers ino! * a | KENTUCKY 
F. B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box 45, a i TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP., Incorporated, LOUISVILLE, U 
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F the many spring notes of joy and help- 

fulness radiating from this March SunsET, 
we are most happy about the photograph gallery 
of spring wild flowers shown on pages 10 and 12. 
In forthcoming issues of this magazine we plan 
to identify other Wild Westerners in much the 
same way, making eventually a complete pic- 
torial guide for western nature lovers. With 
such articles in the magazine, it will mean that 
SUNSET must never be left at home on the 
library table when the family goes on a hike, a 
picnic or a vacation. In fact, a SUNSET sticking 
out of one’s pocket will be one of the smartest 
notes in western sports outfits during the coming 
vacation days. 


x * 


Speaking of western wild flowers, we never 
see them growing in their loveliness without 
giving a thought of gratitude to the pioneer 
botanists and plant men who worked so untir- 
ingly to identify and classify them for us. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the story of David Doug- 
las, the young Scotchman who explored this 
Coast in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Young Douglas, acting as a representative 
of the Royal Horticultural Society of London, 
arrived at the mouth of the Columbia River in 
the spring of 1824, and from that point began 
his 7000-mile tour of the Pacific West, covering 
the entire distance on foot or by canoe. His 
hardships were many. There was the time that 
he had to swim a raging river in a hail storm, 
his arms held high above him so that his precious 
records would not be destroyed. There were 
long and dangerous trails, but he carried on, 
painstakingly recording his findings until his 
tragic death in 1834. During those ten years he 
wrote much of the history of our western plants 
and animals. To read the story of his life is 
to put a new value on the common flowers that 
fringe our highways and byways. 


2. * 


There are, of course, many excellent books 
about our western wild flowers. We have re- 
viewed several of them in this department but 
we have never heretofore mentioned the fact 
that in May, 1927, The National Geographic 
Magazine devoted 68 pages to our flowering 
plants of the West. These 206 full-color illus- 
trations with their concise descriptions make 
that issue a particularly valuable reference book. 
It is still possible to pick up copies of this issue 
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of the Geographic in second-hand book stores. 
Our copy cost fifty cents. 


x * 


Another book on this subject that we find 
ourselves reading again and again is “Western 
Wild Flowers and Their Stories” by Charles 
Francis Saunders (Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, $3). This is not so much a catalogued 
description of plants as it is a story of their 
early uses, how they got their names, and other 
notes of historical significance. The following 
paragraph quoted from the book gives an idea 
of its contents: 

“Though the flowers of most species of Brodiaea 
are blue or purplish, there are also yellow species, 
and a very remarkable one in scarlet. This last 
is Brodiaea Ida-maia, which sends up in spring 
a slender stem, sometimes as much as three feet 
tall, bearing at the summit a loose cluster of scarlet 
flowers with green tips. These so much resemble 
a bunch of firecrackers that the popular name ‘fire- 
cracker plant’ was inevitable. One spring day in 
1867 Dr. Alphonso Wood, a New Yorker, and 
author of many books on botany, was traveling by 
stage through the Trinity Mountains of California 
when the driver pointed to this flower and said that 
he liked it so much that he always called it Ida 
May, after his little daughter of that name. Wood 
saw that the plant was something new, and having 
a normal taste for human sentiment as well as for 
the strict facts of science, he published a description 
of it under the name Brevoortia Ida-maia—the 
first part to honor a patron of science, the latter to 
commemorate the parental affection of a stage driver 
for his child. Time has caused the name Brevoortia 
to be shortened to Brodiaea, but Ida-maia still 
keeps alive the memory of a little Trinity Moun- 
tain lass whose father loved the flower that re- 
minded him of her.” 


x * 


The April Sunset will continue to carry out 
the theme, “It’s Spring in Sunset Land.” A few 
of the articles of high importance are: “Beach 
Houses for Sunset Shores’’; “‘Potted Plants for 
Patios”; “Plant Primroses Now for Spring 
Bloom’’; ‘Vacation Cruises from Sunset Ports”; 
“Window Boxes for Western Homes,” and “Ex- 
tra Good Ways to Preserve Strawberries and 
Loquats.” This April Sunset, redolent with 
sunshine and practicality, will reach you a 
month from today. Until then, Adios, and 
spring greetings from every one of us here at 
SunsET.—Lou Richardson. 
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Morton’s Iodized Salt has been 
accepted by the American 
Medical Association’s Commit- 


tee on Foods as a dependable 
means of protecting children 
from simple goiter caused by 
insufficient todine in the diet. 
This often unnoticed nutri- 
tional disease is frequently 
accompanied by under-devel- 
opment, irritability and back- 


wardness at school, 





UPPER LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO, AFTER A TORRENTIAL RAIN STORM 


To avoid choked saltcellars, ask for Morton’s Salt because 


WHEN IT RAINS, IT POURS 


Statistics show that there are, on the average, 122 days of rain 
yearly. Which means that you and your family are likely to 
experience the irritation of clogged saltcellars no less than 122 
times this year! 

Escape this annoyance by using Morton’s—the salt that doesn’t 
cake or harden on rainy days. Because of its unique cube-shaped 
crystals, which tumble off one another in damp weather instead 
of sticking together like the flake crystals of ordinary salt, it 
always lives up to its famous slogan, “‘When it rains, it pours!” 


Morton’s is also the most economical salt you can buy because 
every grain is usable—there are no wasteful lumps to be 
thrown away. So don’t ask for “salt” —ask for “‘Morton’s.” 





Morton Sat Co., Dept. SM3, (You can paste this coupon on a penny postcard) | 


| 208 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

| Please send me FREE copy of ‘100 Ways to Predict Rain,’’ 
| a fascinating collection of odd but reliable Weather signs. Wiedanur 
| 
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Bathroom fixtures by KOHLER of KOHLER 


Gy lorifying the (American bathroom. . 


Cur BATHROOM has stepped up during the 
past few years from a strictly utilitarian room to one of 
the most important in the whole house. When people 
are buying a new home, bathrooms come in for as critical 
an inspection as the living room or bedrooms. 

Today’s guests unconsciously judge their host and 
hostess as much by the convenience and charm of the 
bathroom as any other room in the house. 

And, isn’t it actually si//y not to have an attractive, 
colorful bathroom, when the cost is so ridiculously low? 


For instance, the average bathroom can have a rich black- 


and-old-ivory marbleized tile effect in PaBco Warranty 
FLOOR COVERING, like the one shown in the picture. . . 
and walls and ceiling can be redecorated with PaBco 
Multi-Service ENAMEL . . . for $15.75!!! 

There’s a surprise for you! A surprise that any 
authorized Pasco floor applicator, and any authorized 
PaBCO paint contractor can quickly make come true! If 
you don’t happen to know them, write our nearest office 


for the names of the Pasco floor-covering and PaBco 


paint dealers closest to you. 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. Sy 


Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND 


SEATTLE 2 


WE D0 oun pant 


PABCO FLOOR COVERINGS 
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